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MANOR OF RENSSELAERWYCK. 


MONG the prominent citizens of Am- j 


sterdam, Holland, in the year 1629, 
was Kilian Rensselaer, a pearl-merchant, and 
an influential director in the “ East India 





Company.” At this time, a charter of libér- 
Yes and exemptions for Patroons and private 
individuals, who should plant colonies in 
New Netherlands, was granted by the States- 
General of Holland. Under this charter, in 
the same year, “the pearl-merchant” and 





“four others” made a purchase of what sub- 
sequently came to be known as “ Rensse- 
laerwyck.” From records now existing it 
is evident, that Kilian Rensselaer was one 
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VAN RENSSELAER HOUSE, ALBANY. 


of the very first of his fellow-citizens who 
looked to the New World as a field of specula- 
tion and mercantile enterprise. To carry out 
the plan of securing the largest possible 
amount of land, he associated himself with 
“four other persons,” and obtained a patent, 


keeping, however, in his own hands the chief- 
tainship of the organization, which made him 
feudal lord, or Patroon of the newly-acquired 
territory. From the moment of this ac- 





quired honor, he became Kilian Van Rens- 
selaer. 

The tract of land which was included in 
the “ manor” was twenty-four miles long and 
twenty-four miles wide, nearly equally divided 
by the Hudson River. It included what is 
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now known as the city of Albany, the vil- 
lages of Greenbush, Schodac, Castleton, and 
Brunswick. 

The object of the purchase of this land was 
at the time a purely business speculation, the 
main idea being to procure from the Indians in 
the vicinity their peltries, for which the newly- 
arrived Hollanders exchanged their merchan- 
dise. The foresight of the original Patroon was 
displayed in his final purchase of the interest 
of his four partners, and thus he became, 
not only the recognized head, but sole pos- 
sessor. Tradition has it that Kilian Rensse- 
laer, as he wrote his name, visited his colony 
in 1637, but it is of doubtful authority. He 
died in his native city in the year 1646. 

Johannes Van Rensselaer succeeded his 
father at the commencement of the governor- 
ship of Peter Stuyyesant, and, through his 
agents, being himself much of his time in 
Holland, became involved in personal disputes 
with the “testy governor” as to whether 
Fort Orange was dependent on Rensselaer- 
wyck, or under the military control of the 
representative of the mother-country. Upon 
the capture of Albany by the English, Jo- 
hannes, relieved of the interference of the 
Dutch rule, found bimself involved in litiga- 
tion with the British authorities, but, after very 
considerable difficulty, he made satisfactory 
terms, and was fully invested in his manorial 
possessions and title by the Duke of York. 

The Hollanders were a simple but most 
intelligent and shrewd people. They were 
the best of colonists, and thrived exceedingly 
when transplanted to their new homes. The 
genius of Washington Irving has painted the 
very spirit of their manner of life, and, under 
the garb of most grotesque yet graphic de- 
scriptions, has preserved their names and their 
virtues from oblivion. .With the disappear- 
ance of Governor Stuyvesant, and the as- 
sumption in his stead of English rule, the 
old Patroons ceased to be especially distin- 
guished from the rapidly-increasing popula- 
tion ; but in their quiet way, in the wide circle 
of their own blood and people, they have 
preserved, even unto the present day, the 
original character of most substantial and law- 
abiding citizens. 

For more than a century the Patroons of 
Rensselaerwyck thrived apace. Resenting their 
forced citizenship under British rule, they never 
cordially assented to the transfer, and we 
therefore very naturally find, in the prelimi- 
nary history of the events that finally led to 
the Revolution, the names of the leading 
“ Dutch families” figuring on the side of 
liberty and free government. 

For eighty-four successive years preced- 
ing the Revolution, the manor of Rensselaer- 
wyck was never without a representative in 
the colonial Assembly, and this remarkable 
succession of a powerful family never fur- 
nished a member who was not distinguished 
for his devotion to his country. 

Stephen Van Rensselaer, born November 
1, 1764, was the last Patroon, and, in his 
character and personal claims to admiration, 
seemed to centre all the noble qualities of 
five generations of superior people. His fa- 
ther died six years before the Revolutionary 
War, but had already distinguished himself 
by opposition to encroachments of the moth- 








er-country upon the liberties of the colonies. 
His mother was the daughter of Philip Liv- 
ingston, of Livingston Manor. Fatherless 
when a mere infant, his education devolved 
upon his mother, who possessed great intelli- 
gence, controlled by religious influences. 

The manor-house proper of Rensselaer- 
wyck was completed for occupation in the 
spring of 1765, when Stephen was one year 
old. It took the place of a building near 
by, which was originally constructed as a 
block-house, a defence against the Indians, 
which block-house, and the additions in the 
shape of rooms, were occupied for more than 
a century as the official residence. The 
manor-house was built of brick, two stories 
high, with basement, and, with slight alter- 
ations, was occupied by the successive pro- 
prietors so long as they retained by law their 
title of Patroon. 

At the time of its completion it was the 
finest dwelling, probably, in the province out- 
side of New-York City, and was so much finer 
than any thing in the surrounding country 
that it had the appearance of a stately palace. 
Dr. Dwight, president of Yale College, who 
visited the original manor-house in 1798, 
twenty-six years after it was erected, says, 
“ The house is large and venerable, and looks 
as if it were the residence of respectability 
and worth.” 

The grounds of the manor-house are in the 
southeastern part of Albany, at the head of 
Broadway (formerly Market), and originally 
Colonie Street. The situation is rather low to 
be commanding, the land having but a gen- 
tle slope toward the river. The garden was 
always carefully attended ; the richest treas- 
ures of Flora were cultivated, and the forest 
and ornamental trees perfect of their kind. 

Stephen Van Rensselaer died in 1839, aged 
seventy-five years, the fifth only in the direct 
line from the original proprietor of Rensse- 
laerwyck. Upon his decease, his property 
was equally divided among his numerous 
lineal descendants ; and the last great estate 
in this country held together by feudal laws 
disappeared. To the eldest son, who had 
been so long known by courtesy as the 
“young Patroon,” fell the old manor-house 
and grounds. The manor-house was now 
“thoroughly altered, remodelled, and regen- 
erated.” The only radical change, however, 
was the addition of the wings to the main 
building, as represented in our faithful illus- 
tration. 

Stephen Van Rensselaer joined the “‘ Dutch 
Reformed Church” at the age of twenty- 
three, and was one of its most active mem- 
bers until his death. Independent of the 
important political offices, he was a general 
of division at twenty-two, and a major-gen- 
eral commanding on the Canada frontier in 
the War of 1812. He was given to unosten- 
tatious charities. Among the public institu- 
tions of the State, the Dudley Observatory of 
Albany is indebted to him for its real estate. 
As long as he lived there were no anti-rent 
troubles. He was president of the second 
oldest Bible Society in the country, and took 
an active interest through life in its manage- 
ment. In person he was tall and command- 
ing; his large, dark eye was singularly ex- 
pressive and fascinating. While he lived, he 





held, by right of birth and inheritance, the 
highest social position of any man in the 
country, and to this worldly distinction he 
added the higher title of Christian gentleman. 


T. B. Tuorrr, 





THE GREAT STONE STATUE. 


1. 

NE day, as the declining sun darted its 
rays obliquely upon the earth, a moth- 
er and her little son, seated at the door of 
their cottage, were speaking of the Great Statue 
of Stone. Although it was distant many miles, 
it was clearly seen, warmly illuminated, and 
detaching itself with silvery splendor from 

the sombre tints of the surrounding rocks. 

But what was this stone figure? There 
was formerly, between two high chains of 
mountains, a spacious valley, peopled by 
thousands of inhabitants. Some lived in 
poor huts, situated in the midst of the forests 
which covered the abrupt sides of the moun- 
tains; others lived lower down toward the 
valley, and cultivated the more gradual slope. 
There were also others who were grouped in 
populous villages, built upon the borders of 
the impetuous stream which, arising in the 
snowy tops of the mountains, and led by the 
intelligent will of man, chafed in its stony 
walls, white with froth; but still this turbu- 
lent water-course humbly turned the wheels 
of many a mill upon its way. 

All these brave people — farmers, work- 
men, and others—lived in respectful familiar- 
ity with the Great Stone Statue. 

This palladium of the valley was one of 
those works which Nature in her majesty 
is pleased, now and then, to create. Some 
rocks upon the perpendicular side of the 
mountain, resembled, at a certain distance, the 
profile of a human face. You would have said, 
on seeing it, that it was the face of a Titan 
suspended over a bottomless pit. You saw 
distinctly the colossal forehead a hundred 
feet high, the immense curve of the nose, and 
the formidable lips, which seemed to be heard 
in the thunder and the storm. 

If you approached it, the face vanisbed, 
and all that could be seen were piles of mon- 
strous rocks, worthy of the ancient chaos; 
but in moving away you saw reappear the 
marvellous shape, which seemed to start out 
endued with life from its frame. 

According to popular belief, it was a happy 
and fortunate presage for a child to be born 
and to grow up within the view of this statue. 

At the moment when this narrative com- 
menhces, this mother and her son, sitting at 
the door of their cottage, were conversing of, 
while regarding, the Great Statue. The boy’s 
name was Ernest. 

“Mother,” said he, while the gigantic 
head seemed to smile upon him, “I would 
like to hear it speak; with so soft an expres- 
sion, its voice should be very harmonious. It 
seems to me that, were I to meet a man who 
resembled it, I could not help loving him.” 

“If the old prophecy should ever be real- 
ized, you will have that happiness, my son.” 

“What prophecy, ‘dear mother?” asked 
Ernest, eagerly. “Tell me the story—please 
do.” 
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His mother then related the legend, told 
by her mother to her—a legend so old that 
the Indians, the first inhabitants of the coun- 
try, had heard from their grandparents that 
formerly their ancestors had been informed 
of it by the murmur of the brooks and the 
breathings of the wind through the foliage: 
A child should be born in the vicinity, whose 
face would resemble the grand figure, and who 
would be the greatest, the most noble and the 
most virtuous man of his epoch. 

“©Q mother,” said Ernest, joining his 
hands, “‘I do hope I shall see that man one 
of these days!” 

The mother, intelligently tender, under- 
stood that it was wise not to discourage the 
generous hope of the child, so contented her- 
self to add: 

“Perhaps you may, one of these days. 
Who knows ?” 

Ernest never forgot the history which his 
mother had related, and it returned to his 
mind each time that he looked upon the 
statue. 

His childhood passed peaceably in the 
little cabin where he had been born. His 
face was browned by work in the open air. 
He had no other master but the Great Statue. 
When his painful labor of the day was fin- 
ished, it pleased him to sit for entire hours, 
watching it with a sort of ecstatic feeling. 

About this time, news came, and was soon 
spread through the valley, that the great man 
so long announced, and who would resemble 
the statue, was about to make his appearance. 
They related that he had been born in the 
valley, had left while quite young, had be- 
come a merchant, had amassed great riches. 
His name—I have never been able to find out 
whether it was the true one or a sobriquet— 
his name was Grabgold. 

Adroit, active, fortunate in his affairs, he 
had become excessively wealthy, and the pro- 
prietor of a fleet of ships. Every country of 
the globe seemed to be envious of the other 
in fear that it would not pour enough of its 
abundance into his lap, which was already 
overflowing. The arctic regions—the dark 
domains of eternal snow—sent him their furs 
in tribute ; the extreme East gathered for him 
tea, spices, the shawls of Thibet, the diamonds 
of Golconda, and the pearls of Ormuz, so brill- 
iant in tint; and even the ocean, not to be 
behindhand with the world, delivered up to 
him the powerful whale, whose oil was not 
the least part of his profits. From wherever 
came these contributions, Mr. Grabgold very 
soon took care to convert them into the metal 
whose name he bore. The same could be 
said of him as of the apcient Midas—every 
thing that he touched became gold, but in his 
case golden money. 

Now, when Mr. Grabgold had become so 
rich that it would have taken nearly a century 
to have counted his dollars, he thought of 
his native valley, and resolved to go and fin- 
ish his life where it had commenced. With 
this intention, he sent out able architects to 
build him a palace worthy of the possessor 
of so great a fortune. 

Thus, as I said before, the news had spread 
through the valley that Mr. Grabgold, who was 
returning, was the prophetic person so long 
and so impatiently looked for, and whose re- 








semblance to the Great Statue should be per- 
fect. 

This opinion grew rapidly, when, as if by 
enchantment, the populace saw arise a splen- 
did edifice upon the sterile farm so long oc- 
cupied by Mr. Grabgold’s father. This palace, 
of the whitest marble, surpassed in brilliancy 
the constructions of snow which Mr. Grab- 
gold had in youth been in the habit of con- 
structing with his own hands, and which a 
ray of the sun sufficed to melt. 

No one, it is true, had been allowed to see 
the interior of the edifice, notwithstanding 
they pretended that the interior was even 
more sumptuous than the exterior, inas- 
much as that the iron and copper, ordinari- 
ly employed in the most luxurious houses, 
were here replaced by the more precious met- 
als. The sleeping-chamber.of Mr. Grabgold 
was, above all, so dazzling, so sparkling, that 
no ordinary man could possibly sleep in it; 
but its proprietor was so habituated to the 
view of gold that, perhaps, it would be im- 
possible for him to shut his eyes without hav- 
ing it perpetually before him. 

At the time fixed, the new house was fin- 
ished. Then came the carpet-makers, who 
brought the richest tapestries ; then an army 
of servants, white and black, as an avani- 

garde, who announced the approaching glo- 
rious arrival of Mr. Grabgold that evening. 
At this news our young friend was profound- 
ly moved, in thinking that this great man, 
this virtuous man, this man of prophecy, 
would now manifest himself to his native 
valley. 

Very soon there was heard the heavy roll- 
ing of a carriage. ‘There he comes!” cried 
out the persons who were stationed at the out- 
skirts of the village to announce the arrival. 
“Here comes the great Grabgold!” Then 
a carriage, drawn by four horses, appeared at 
the corner of the street. At the window was 
seen the head of a little old man, whose tints 
vaguely recalled the color of the metal with 
which he was so abundantly provided. You 
perceived distinctly his low and narrow brow, 
his eyes piercing and restless, his thin lips 
rendered thinner than they would naturally 
have been by his constant habit of pressing 
them against each other. “ He is the exact 
likeness of the Great Statue!” exclaimed the 
people; “no one can doubt it, the prophecy 
is fulfilled, and we at last possess the great 
man.” 

Ernest said nothing, but he searched in 
vain for this striking resemblance. By acci- 
dent a poor woman, accompanied by two lit- 
tle children, without doubt travellers from 
some distant part of the country, wandered 
near to the carriage. As they approached, 
they instinctively held out their emaciated 
hands, and asked in humble tones for alms. 
A yellow paw, the same that had seized all 
this wealth, came out of the window of the 
carriage, and allowed to fall negligently to 
the ground a few pieces of copper. And yet 
the crowd, seemingly transported, cried with 
as good faith as before, “See here the image of 
our Great Statue!” But Ernest sadly turned 
his eyes away from this tinted visage toward 
the valley where, among the vapors, gilded 
by the setting sun, he could yet distinguish 








the admirable profile, the aspect of which 








could alone console him. What did this 
mouth, with its benevolent smile, say to 
him? “Hope on, have faith—the man will 
come.” 

The years passed on; Ernest became a 
man. He scarcely attracted the attention 
of the inhabitants of the valley, for his 
regular and simple life had nothing in it 
that was remarkable; if, perhaps, this was 
not a little so, that, his work finished, he 
still retained the habit each day of con- 
templating the Great Statue. It was, at 
the most, an innocent mania, which we can 
readily pardon, the more willingly as he was 
industrious, serviceable, of an equal temper, 
and, after all, he never gave himself up to 
this idle contemplation until he had finished 
all his work. He was not aware that those 
who thought as he did Had made of the Stone 
Statue a safeguard and one of the best of 
masters, and that the sentiments he was 
expressing, after having enlarged his heart 
and mind, had filled them with a benevolent 
sympathy for others. He worshipped even 
the marvellous figure, and was very much as- 
tonished that the human being that resem- 
bled it was so long in coming. 

During this time poor Mr. Grabgold passed 
from this world to the next, and his mortal 
remains were mixed with his mother earth. 
But the strangest of all was that, before dy- 
ing, he had lost the whole of his great for. 
tune, and that, immediately upon his gold hav- 
ing disappeared, it was generally recognized 
by his compatriots that, in reality, the resem- 
blance between the ignoble traits of a ruined 
merchant and the Stone Statue were no longer 
striking. Mr. Grabgold’s name even was for- 
gotten, and his palace became an hotel for 
travellers. 

The man of prophecy was yet to come, 
After this it happened that another son of 
the valley, who had gone away as a private 
soldier, after a certain number of years was 
elevated by reason of several murderous com- 
bats to the rank of a general. Whatever was 
the name by which he is known to history, 
he was better known in camp by the appella- 
tion of Blood-and-Thunder. This veteran re- 
solved one fine day to revisit his native val- 
ley, hoping to find there the calm and repose 
which he had vainly sought elsewhere. 

The inhabitants, his old neighbors, his 
relatives and friends, resolved to celebrate 
the return of the old hero by salvos of artil- 
lery and a public banquet. Everybody was 
sure they recollected that he was the living 
portrait of the Great Figure. 

On the day of the festival Ernest left his 
work and directed his steps toward the place 
where the ceremonies were performed. He 
heard, as he approached, the sonorous voice 
of the Rev. Dr. Battle, asking the blessing 
of Heaven upon the excellent meats placed 
before him, and upon the illustrious man in 
whose honor they had been provided. 

The table had been spread upon a lawn, 
encircled by trees on all sides except that of 
the east, in which direction, at a distance, 
could be seen the statue. The chair of the 
general, a relic from the home of Washington, 
was covered by a dome of verdure mixed with 
branohes of laurels, above which floated the 








flag of the Union, which had so often con- 
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ducted him to victory. Ernest raised himsélf 
upon his toes, in the hope of being able to 
get a glimpse of the illustrious guest; but 
the crowd was so very dense about the table, 
and the police were so inexorable and so piti- 
less in pushing back the crowd, that the 
young man, who was naturally timid, could 
not get a view of the features of Blood-and- 
Thunder. To console himself, he turned 
toward the statue, which smiled upon him 
as usual, But he overheard, rising above 
the shock of glasses, voices comparing the 
face of the hero to that of the mountain. 
“There is not a hair to choose between the 
two heads,” said one. “ Absolutely exact,” 
said another. “It seems to me,” said a third, 
“when I look at the mountain, that I am 
looking at Blood-and-Thunder through a tele- 
scope. Is he not the greatest man of our 
century?” 

And the three speakers at this gave a hur- 
rah, which was taken up and repeated by the 
voices of the thousands of the crowd, and, re- 
flected by the surrounding mountains, seemed 
acry proffered by the powerful voice of the 
Great Statue itself. 

This noisy enthusiasm interested very 
greatly our friend, who no longer dared to 
doubt but that his majestic instructor had at 
last found his human counterpart. “ Si- 
lence!” they cried; “silence! the general is 
about to speak.” At last, after many toasts 
had been given to his health, in the midst of 
cheers and applause, Blood-and-Thunder rose 
to express to his townsmen his gratitude. 
Ernest could now see the old hero, with his 
brilliant epaulets and his high collar em- 
broidered with gold, preéminent among the 
crowd with his proud bearing and lofty head, 
which shadowed the laurels that supported 
the banner, the companion of his exploits. 
But, at the same time, he failed not to look 
at the Great Statue. Was there a resem- 
blance thut these others saw so readily ? 
Alas! he could not discover it. He saw a 
visage, seamed by the fatigues of war, beaten 
by the storms of life, strengthened by valiant 
energy, and the characteristic traits of a res- 
olute will; but he did not see shine that au- 
gust wisdom, that tender and profound sym- 
pathy, of which he knew the admirable ex- 
pression. 

“No,” said he, pushing his way through 
the crowd ; “no, this is not the man foretold 
so long; we must again wait.” Thus consid- 
ering, Ernest thought he saw the benevolent 
smile again upon the luminous face of the 
statue. Perhaps it may have been an illusion 
produced by the rays of the setting sun play- 
ing upon the zones of vapor interposed be- 
tween his eyes and the mountain; neverthe- 
less, the aspect of his silent friend gave the 
young man new hope. “ Have confidence!” 
said a secret voice, interpreting the smile of 
the oracle ; “ have confidence, he will come!” 


1. 

Tue years rolled on with greater rapidity, 
but, in the midst of the same tranquillity, Er- 
nest, a peaceable inhabitant of his-native val- 
ley, was now a man of middle age, and little 
by little his neighbors were beginning to be 
acquainted with him. He worked always and 
every day in order to gain a livelihood, and 





his heart was as simple as formerly. He 
thought deeply, and the best moments of 
his life were consecrated to those ideal rev- 
eries of which the single object was the hap- 
piness of the human species. When by acci- 
dent he spoke, it was only for the purpose of 
letting fall some truth, which, germinating 
one day in the breast of his hearers, might 
have an influence, and which they themselves 
were not aware of, regarding Ernest as one 
of their neighbors, a man like any other. 

After the first effervescence had passed, 
the people perceived that they had been rather 
too prompt in finding a resemblance between 
the savage visage of old Blood-and-Thunder 
and the Great Stone Statue. This did not 
prevent them, however, later, the daily papers 
commencing, one after the other, to say that 
the head so much longed for could be found 
upon the shoulders of a certain senator, not 
less illustrious than Mr. Grabgold or the 
general. He was also a child of the valley, 
which he had quitted when quite young, to de- 
vote himself to politics. He had neither the 
fortune of a millionnaire, nor the sword of a 
valiant warrior, but he possessed an eloquence 
more powerful in itself than either or both of 
them combined. When he spoke, there was 
no necessity for thinking of the subject—all 
you had to do was to believe; whatever he 
chose to say you were pleased to see was true. 
He had to such a high degree the power of 
dazzling you, that he could almost make you 
believe that you saw stars in the heavens at 
mid-day. His voice was like a musical in- 
strument, sometimes resembling the drum, 
now as melodious as the Holian harp. He 
sang at will the magnificence of war or the 
hymn of peace. 

In truth, he was a marvellous man, and, 
when his rare eloquence had acquired. for 
him all the success imaginable, after he had 
been heard in all the courts of Europe, even 
when his name had been pronounced from one 
end of the world to the other with an equal 
admiration, he finished by persuading his 
compatriots to nominate him for president 
of the republic. Even before this moment, 
some of his admirers had privately discovered 
that he resembled the statue, a circumstance 
the more singular as he was known by the 
name of Rockhead. But, while his political 
friends worked with ardor for his election, 
Rockhead, as they called him, resolved to visit 
his native village. He had no other reason, 
they said, but to press the hands of his com- 
patriots, and no one for an instant could sup- 
pose that on his part it was an electioneering 
maneeuvre. 

Splendid preparations were made to receive 
the statesman ; an escort of cavalry was sent 
out to meet him at the limit of the State, 
and the inhabitants left their work and their 
affairs, and lined the road upon which he 
travelled, to gaze upon him as he passed. 
Ernest did as the others, although he had 
been the victim already of two deceptions. 
But he was of so honest a nature, and so 
ingeniously confiding, that he was always 
willing to believe in goodness as in beauty. 
He thus came, in the firm hope of seeing this 
resemblance so long waited for. 

The imposing cavalcade appeared at last 
on the foad, in the midst of a cloud of dust 





raised by the feet of the horses, ll the 
celebrated men of the day had the honor 
to be of the party: the militia officers in 
their uniform, the members of Congress, the 
sheriff, the editors of the daily papers, and 
even some of the wealthy farmers, in their 
Sunday-clothes, astride of their mettlesome 
horses. It was in very truth a brilliant 
spectacle, The cavaliers arrived, waving ban- 
ners, and on some of these were seen the 
portraits of the illustrious personage and 
that of the statue, side by side. If the artist 
was truthful, one could never see again two 
visages so exactly alike. The blasts of the 
trumpets made a triumphal music which, the 
air seizing, carried off to the high mountains; 
here it was gathered into torrents of rhythmi- 
cal sound, and again sent down upon the valley, 
falling in musical waves. It seemed as if it 
had been decreed that the humblest corner 
of his native country should at this moment 
find a voice to hail this illustrious guest, 
But the effect produced by this acoustic 
phenomenon became really magical, when its 
sound was sent back by the depths which 
surrounded the Great Statue: you would have 
said that the colossus was mingling its power- 
ful voice in the triumphal chorus to salute 
the prophetic man. The hats flew in the air, 
and the enthusiasm became so contagious 
that even Ernest threw up his cap, and, with 
out knowing exactly why, without having ever 
seen, set himself to cry out as loud as the 
rest : “ Hurrah for the great man! hurrah for 
Rockhead!” In the middle of the procession, 
drawn by four magnificent white horses, was 
the carriage in which was seated, with uncov- 
ered head, the famous statesman. 

“Do you not observe,” said a neighbor to 
Ernest, “ that the Great Statue and Rockhead 
are as much alike as twins?” 

In effect, at first sight, this smiling phys- 
iognomy, saluting every one from the seat of 
the carriage, appeared to Ernest to have some 
resemblance with the figure whose traits were 
so familiar to him. There was the prominent 
elevated brow, the sculptured lines, for which 
a Titan might have furnished the model; but 
he vainly searched for the sublime majesty, 
the divine sympathy, which transformed those 
curved lines of granite into an intelligent 
being. The sacred fire of genius was want- 
ing, or was smothered in the deep and pro- 
found eye of the statesman, and it was re 
placed by an expression of supreme satiety, 
such as you may see in the face of a child 
too large for his playthings, or as you might 
see in a man who has wealth and intelligence 
of the first order, but who has allowed his 
life to glide along empty and useless, because 
he has not applied the powerful faculties 
within him to any noble or elevated end. 

At this moment one of Ernest’s neighbors 
pushed him with his elbow, to draw his atten- 
tion, and said: 

“Ts not he the exact portrait of the man 
of the mountain?” 

“No,” answered Ernest, brusquely, “I do 
not see the least resemblance.” 

“Then so much the worse for the Great 
Statue,” said his neighbor, who then com- 
menced to cheer most vociferously. 

Ernest turned away sadly, and almost with 
despair; for, of all the deceptions, this one 
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had been the most cruel. He had before him 
a man who could have accomplished the proph- 
ecy, but who had not been willing to do so. 
At the same instant the cavalcade, retinue, 
music, and the banners, disappeared in a 
whirlwind of dust; and the cloud, slowly dis- 
appearing, showed the Great Statue of Stone, 
which, smiling at Ernest, seemed to say: 

“Press on — courage! I have waited 
longer than you, and, notwithstanding, my 
confidence is the same. Hope on—the man 
will come.” 

Time again hurried on in its course, and the 
years, accumulating upon Ernest’s head, whit- 
ened his hair. He was now an old man, but 
whose sage counsels surpassed in number the 
threads of silver which crossed his head. The 
wrinkles, even, which seamed his face, seemed 
to be inscriptions engraved by Time, and in 
which you might decipher the maxims of that 
wisdom which many long years had brought 
him. 

About this time, Ernest himself started 
out from his obscurity. Renown, that he had 
desired so little, sought him out, and his 
name became celebrated beyond the limits of 
the valley in which he had remained confined. 
Professors, people of every condition, came 
often from great distances to talk with him 
on account of the reputation which he, a poor 
laborer, had acquired. He had, on many sub- 
jects, very different ideas from those of other 
men, and he had not even imbibed these ideas 
from books. Whoever came, philosophers, 
statesman, or philanthropists, Ernest received 
his visitors with that serene graciousness and 
sincerity which was the part of his character. 
He conversed with them upon the most di- 
verse subjects, and received from them in 
confidence their most secret thoughts, and 
communicated to them without reticence the 
thoughts which he had most meditated upon. 
His mind was like a pure, crystal vase, filled 
with some precious liquor, from which all could 
draw at will. In speaking, his face became 
illuminated, his eyes shone with a soft flame, 
as the twilight of some beautiful evening in 
autumn. His guests quitted him silently, 
pensive, their spirits filled by his discourse; 
and, walking through the valley, if they 
stopped to regard the Great Statue, it seemed 
that somewhere they had seen a face resem- 
bling it, although they could not state where 
they had met with it. 

While Ernest was increasing in age and 
in celebrity, it was noised about that another 
son of the country had become a great poet, 
singing harmonious songs in the midst of the 
troubles and agitations of the city. Although 
far away from this picturesque valley, he cele- 
brated in his verses the sunny heights which 
he had so often rambled over during his youth, 
and, above all, the Great Statue, which he im- 
Mortalized in a sublime ode. This was a man 
of vast genius. Nature seemed more beautiful 
whenever he concentrated his regard upon her, 
and creation would have been less complete had 
he not been there to interpret its magnificence. 
When he spoke of men, he clothed them in 
the most majestic form; he gave them a more 
noble character, in order to show the rings of 
the invisible, continuous chain which con- 
nected, according to him, the human family 
and the world of immaterial beings. Some 





positive minds rallied him as to the truth of 
his belief. His verses found their way to 
Ernest, who read them after work-hours, sit- 
ting on a bench outside his door, in the same 
place where he, for so long a time, had con- 
templated the valley, the mountain, and the 
statue. In reading these magnificent stanzas, 
which seemed an echo of his own soul, he 
turned toward the statue, his eyes beaming 
with hope, saying: 

“O majestic friend! 
who resembles thee ?” 

The figure smiled in silence. 

It happened that the poet, although far 
away from the valley, not only had heard very 
much of Ernest, but had for a long time medi- 
tated upon his character, and thought nothing 
more desirable than to see him whose marvel- 
lous wisdom was only equalled by his sim- 
plicity. 

So one morning early he departed on his 
pilgrimage, and, at the decline of day, he ar- 
rived near the humble dwelling of Ernest. 
He might have rested at the hotel, which had 
been the palace of Mr. Grabgold ; but, his light 
valise in hand, he decided to go and ask hos- 
pitality of the sage, and inquire what road 
to follow. On approaching the dwelling, he 
found the old man seated, and reading atten- 
tively. At times, placing his finger upon the 
page, he would cease reading, and regard with 
tenderness the Stone Statue. 

“*Good-evening,” said the poet. 
you shelter, for the night, a traveller?” 

“Very willingly,” answered Ernest, and 
smilingly added, “I have never seen the statue 
regard a stranger with so hospitable a face.” 

The poet seated himself beside him, and 
they began a conversation. Very frequently 
the poet had been entertained by more acute 
or more instructed men, but in no case had 
he encountered such natural elegance, which 
rendered familiar the most elevated truths, by 
the force of simplicity and frankness. On his 
side, Ernest was both moved and sweetly agi- 
tated by the living images created by the im- 
agination of the poet, and which, whether 
melancholy or gay, were always surrounded 
by a radiant beauty. 

The mutual sympathy of the two men 
seemed to enlarge the circle of their concep- 
tions, and pushed them to create ideas which 
flowed from their brains more freely and pro- 
foundly than either could have been capable of 
during a solitary meditation. Their thoughts, 
united in a common effort, presented a har- 
mony almost celestial, of which neither could 
be called the author, and in which, notwith- 
standing, neither could have told which be- 
longed entirely to himself. Animated, each 
by the other, they approached subjects of an 
order so elevated and abstract, subjects that, 
up to that time, their thoughts had only 
glanced at, and yet so noble, so impassioned, 
that they dwelt upon them without the power 
of quitting. 

While listening to the poet, Ernest be- 
lieved that he saw the great image lean cu- 
riously toward him, and he examined it with 
a loving attention. 

“ Who, then, are you, my guest?” at last 
asked he. 

The poet placed his hand upon the book 
held by Ernest. : 


Is not this the man 


“ Can 





“You have read these verses; then you 
must know me, for they are mine.” 

At these words a lively sentiment of cu- 
riosity animated the face of the old man. He 
again regarded the poet, and compared his 
features with those of the statue, but soon he 
lowered his head and sighed. 

“Why do you seem so sad?” demanded 
the poet. 

“* Because,” answered Ernest, “ during the 
whole of my life I have waited for the accom- 
plishment of the prophecy, and in reading 
these verses I hoped I had found the person 
sought for.” 

“You hoped,” said the poet, with a fee- 
ble smile; “you thought that I resembled 
the Great Statue, and you are disabused, as 
you were before by Mr. Grabgold, the oid 
general, Blood-and-Thunder, and Rockhead. 
It could not have happened otherwise, Er- 
nest. You will have to add my name to 
those of the illustrious personages that have 
gone before, and resign yourself to this last 
deception ; for, believe me, I am not worthy, 
my friend, to have for a type this image, so 
grand and yet so sweet.” 

“ And why ?” asked the old man, showing 
the book; “are there not here grand and 
beautiful thoughts ?” 

“It is possible,” said the poet, “that they 
possess this character, and that one may be 
able to hear in them, as in a far-off echo, the 
celestial harmonies ; but my life has not re- 
sponded to the excellence of my thoughts. I 
have had beautiful dreams, but have not been 
able to realize them, because I have rot con- 
formed my acts to my ideas. Sometimes, 
even—I hardly dare avow it to you—I have 


‘wanted faith in those eternal principles of 


which I have made myself, in my works, the 
fervent apostle. Is it, then, wrong to seek 
unweariedly for the good and the true, that 
you expect to find in me the image of the 
divine figure?” 

The eyes of the poet were filled with 
tears, and those of Ernest were equally veiled 
by moisture. 

The sun was now about to set; it was the 
hour when Ernest had been accustomed, for 
many years, to speak with his neighbors, 
who assembled each day to listen to him. 
He took the arm of the poet, and they di- 
rected their steps toward the place where 
these conferences took place. It was a little 
valley formed by the meeting of several bills, 
and which terminated in a rock, whose ab- 
rupt walls were hidden by climbing plants, 
which disguised the irregularities under a 
thick curtain of verdure. At the foot of this 
rock was a little hillock of sod, which was 
shaded by a few trees. Ernest stood upon 
this improvised pulpit, and regarded his au- 
ditory with an air of familiarity. All waited, 
sitting or stretched at length upon the fresh 
and thick grass of the valley. The sun, just 
disappearing, threw its last rays upon the 
trees above their heads, and its light only 
was reflected through the leaves. Through 
the opening of the valley the Great Statue 
smiled upon this scene, so artlessly solemn. 

Ernest spoke, and said simply to his 
hearers that which his heart informed him. 
His words were powerful, for they were the 
interpretings of his thoughts; and these 
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thoughts were profoundly useful—they had 
for guarantee the example of his entire life. 
They were not the vain words which escape 
the lips of orators, but the words of life and 
love—a richer draught than if all the pearls 
of the Orient had been there dissolved. The 
poet, listening, understood that the words of 
Ernest surpassed in poetry his most famous 
works. With eyes brilliant with tears, he 

templated respectfully this good man, and 
said within himself that never had figure of 
prophet equalled this benevolent and softly- 
meditative physiognomy, with its crown of 
silvery hair. In the distance, warmly illumi- 
nated by the setting sun, with the brow sur- 
mounted by a cloud as of snow, appeared the 
Great Statue, whose sympathetic and majestic 
gaze seemed to embrace the whole world. At 
the same moment, as if transfigured by the 
grandeur of his thoughts, the face of Ernest 
offered an expression of benignity so divine 
that the poet, urged by an irresistible force, 
extended his arms toward him, and exclaimed : 

“See! see all! Ernest is the striking 
image of the Great Statue of Stone!” And 
the people looked, and saw that the pvet had 
spoken truly. 

The prophecy was accomplished. 

But Ernest, having finished what he had 
to say, again took the arm of the poet, and 
went slowly back to his humble cottage. 

He still hoped that a man some day would 
come, far wiser and better than he, who would 
resemble the Great Statue of Stone. 








THE “LOVER’S LEAP.” 


O legend of our American Indians is more 
widely spread, or has left its memen- 
tos more thickly scattered, than that of the 
nameless lover who took the leap of death, 
We risk little in saying that eastward of 
the Mississippi there is scarcely a lake-shore 
or a river-bank, remarkable for its precipitous 
and rugged beauty, where some overhanging 
crag is not pointed out as the scene of this 
tragic incident, and known as the “ Lover's 
Leap.” Many of these interesting mementos 
may safely be set down to the credit of tour- 
ists, and are due, without doubt, to the same 
passion for naming picturesque spots which 
has stocked our mountainous districts with 
so many Devil’s Dens and Devil’s Pulpits, or 
similarly-named objects ; but there is ample 
evidence that the legend connected with them 
was, in some shape, widely known among the 
Indians, and has, in at least some cases, de- 
scended from them direct. 

A story which would be sufficiently im- 
probable, were it confined to a single locality, 
becomes doubly suspicious when it is found 
repeated in many widely-distant places. Even 
the most firm believer in the general trust- 
worthiness of tradition must have his faith 





. Staggered by the frequency with which this 


romantic suicide is said to have taken place; 
while those who are familiar with the charac- 
teristics of legendary lore, will recognize in 
this legend one of those floating traditions, 
found among every people, the wide -circula- 
tion of which may be taken as evidence of a 
remote origin, and which, like the Old-World 
tales of Robin Hood, or of the Wild Huntsman, 





settle and flourish in every favorable locality. ! 


We may even suspect that the tradition was 
not founded upon any real incident, but that 
it reaches back to the dim period, not very 
remote for our American Indians, when his- 
tory is lost in mythology, and this suspicion, 
besides being sanctioned by the general re- 
sults of comparative mythology, is confirmed, 
we think, by a closer examination of the le- 
gend itself. Whether this view admits of 
such support as can give it more than an air 
of probability, is doubtful; but the question 
as to the origin of a legend which has become 
inseparably connected with so many pictu- 
resque scenes of America is, at least, of suffi- 
cient interest to warrant an attempt to throw 
upon it some light, however uncertain. 

Before we come to this question, however, 
those who are not aware of the great extent 
and diversity of this wild legend, may be in- 
terested in the following versions of it, as 
told by the Indians in three widely-distant 
places. The first is taken, with some abridg- 
ment, from Mrs. Eastman’s account of the le- 
gend current among the Dakotas.* It is as- 
sociated by them with a high bluff, called 
Wenona’s, or the Maiden’s Rock, situated at 
the south end of Lake Pepin, on the Missis- 
sippi, near where the Chippewa River empties 
into it. The story told to Mrs, Eastman is as 
follows : 

“ About a hundred and fifty years ago a 
band of the-Dakotas living near Fort Snelling 
had gone below Lake Pepin to hunt porcu- 
pines. Belonging to this band was a young 
girl, named Wenona, who had received re- 
peated offers of marriage from a Dakota, 
whom she hated with the same intensity that 
she loved his rival. She dared not marry the 
object of her choice, for she knew that it 
would subject herself and him to the persecu- 
tions of her family. Yet she declared that 
she would never consent to become the wife 
of the man whom her parents had chosen for 
her, although he was young and brave, and, 
what is most valued by the friends of an In- 
dian girl, was said to be the best hunter of 
the tribe. 

“In vain her parents urged her to give up 
her foolish choice, and consent to a marriage 
in every way so advantageous. To all their 
solicitations and arguments she returned one 
constant answer —a persistent refusal to 
marry the man whom she did not and could 
not love. 

“ But Chaske—this was the suitor’s name 
—was not discouraged. He trusted to time 
and the parents’ influence to change her pur- 
pose, and he was constant in his attentions. 
He killed game and supplied the wants of the 
family. He gave the parents cloth and blank- 
ets, calico and guns, Besides, he had twice 
bought the maiden according to the Indian 
custom. As the band was about leaving the 
village for the hunt, he again came with 
many presents, whatever would make the 
family comfortable on their journey; and a 
decided promise was then given that the 
maiden should become his wife. She knew 
it would be useless to contend, so she seemed 
willing to submit to her fate. 





** Life and Legends of the Sioux,” by Mrs. 
M. H. Eastman. 


“ After encamping for a time opposite the 
Maiden’s Rock, to rest from their journey, the 
hunters determined to go farther down the 
river. They had crossed over to the other 
side, and were seated nearly under the rock. 
Their women were in their canoes coming 
over, when suddenly a loud cry was heard 
from an old woman, the mother of Wenona. 
The cause of the mother’s shriek soon became 
apparent to all. Looking up toward the pro- 
jecting rock, they beheld Wenona standing 
close to its edge, calm and unconcerned in 
her dangerous position, and loudly and wildly 
singing her dirge, an invocation to the spirit 
of the rock. 

“The hunters, as soon as they perceived 
her, hastily ascended the bluff, while her par- 
ents called to her and entreated her to go 
back from the edge of the rock. ‘ Do not de. 
stroy your life,’ they cried, frantically ; ‘ you 
will kill us; we have no child but you!’ But 
their appeal came too late. 

“* You have forced me to leave you,’ she 
replied. ‘I was always a good daughter, and 
never disobeyed you; and, could I have mar- 
ried the man I love, I should have been 
happy, and would never have left you. But 
you have been cruel to me; you have turned 
my beloved from the wigwam; you would 
force me to marry the man I hate; I go to 
the house of spirits.’ 

“The hunters had nearly reached her. 
She turned toward them for a moment with a 
smile of scorn, as if to intimate to them that 
their efforts were in vain. But, when they 
were quite near, so that they held out their 
arms toward her, eager to draw ber from her 
dangerous station, she threw herself from the 
rock, and fell amid the shouts of the men 
above and the shrieks of the women below, 
and was picked up a mangled corpse at the 
foot of the cliff. 

“ She was buried in the usual Indian man- 
ner. But the Dakotas say that her spirit 
does not watch over her earthly remains, for 
it was offended when she brought trouble 
upon her aged parents. And now the laugh 
of the Dakota is checked when his canoe 
glides near the spot ; and, as the shadows of 
the evening throw a dimness and mystery 
around the bluff, he fancies he can see the 
arms of the girl as she tosses them wildly in 
the air, and that he can hear her voice as she 
calls upon the spirit of the rock.” 

This is the story of the Lover’s Leap as 
related to Mrs. Eastman by the Dakotas. The 
following version is clipped from the Milwau- 
kee Sentinel. We are not able to trace it far- 
ther, but it bears evidence of having come 
from an Indian source. The scene is still on 
the Mississippi, but hundreds of miles below 
Lake Pepin, near Lansing, Louisiana, A short 
distance below this town, on the west side of 
the river, stands a noble bluff, shooting up 
almost perpendicularly to the height of four 
hundred feet, the brink of which ends abrupt- 
ly in a broad, naked rock, from which & 
charming view of the river both above and 
below can be obtained : 

“ Here, long ago, a band belonging to the 
tribe of the Winnebagoes had camped for the 
night. Among their number was En-ow-kaw- 
kaw, a beautiful girl, the daughter of Waw- 





ma-naw-kaw-kaw, the medicine-man of the 
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tribe. There were two young men in the com- 
pany, Waw-kaw-ku-kaw, Coming Thunder, 
and Rob-kaw, the Great Hunter. They were 
both great favorites with the father of the 
maiden, and he had often burned incense to 
the Great Spirit for victory to the one, and 
practised countless incantations that the oth- 
er might return safe and successful from the 
hunt. The regard which the father had for 
each, held him back from either a word or a 
sign that could in any way decide the con- 
test in the maiden’s breast as to which of the 
two she should choose. 

“The slightest indication from him would 
have settled the case, but he would not give 
it. Thus matters stood on the night when 
the band stood about the camp-fire on the 
broad rock overlooking the great river. The 
rivals, sitting in silent gloom at the fire, eyed 
each other apart, and, though they never 
talked together on the subject of their jeal- 
ousy, they instinctively understood the whole 
difficulty. In full view, where the unsteady 
firelight fell warmest, sat the girl, En-ow- 
kaw-kaw, on a mat, weaving a necklace of 
beads. She looked prettier than ever before 
in the eyes of the dusky wooers. They 
glanced at each other. At last one of them 
spoke a word which the other construed into 
& menace, when they both sprang to their 
feet, and in the first moment of rage chal- 
lenged each other to a test of courage for 
the hand of the young woman—a test no less 
hazardous than that of leaping over the broad 
rock to the level below. In an instant they 


flung away their blankets, and, each eager to 


be the first, ran to the edge and leaped off at 
once into the pale moonlight and the sleep of 
death. 

“The men went down the winding path 
on the side of the bluff, stretched out the 
mangled bodies of the foolish lovers on the 
green grass, and, while they stood in dismal 
sorrow around them, a wild, weird strain was 
heard from the rock above. En-ow-kaw-kaw 
was chanting the death-requiem which told 
that she, too, had decided there to end her 
life. Her father, the medicine-man, knew the 
meaning of the song, and, with a step as light 
as a tiger’s, he ascended the path, stole up 
behind her, seized her in his arms, and bore 
her away. In the morning, the bodies were 
interred with all the ancestral rites of Indian 
burial; the band went gloomily away, and 
since that time no camp-fire has been lighted 
upon the rock ; but the view from the heights 
is as grand as ever, and men have agreed that 
the place shall always be known by the name 
of the Lovers’ Leap.” 

Leaving now the Mississippi, we find a 
third and totally different version of this 
legend in the heart of the Iroquois country. 
Not far from Lake Canandaigua, in New York, 
there is a wild and fearful precipice, which 
has been known to the Indians, as far back 
as tradition goes, by the name of the Lovers’ 
Leap, and which is said to have received its 
Dame from the following incident: * 

At a time when the Senecas and Algon- 
quins were at war, a young Algonquin chief 
was taken prisoner and condemned to die. 
While in the “cabin of death,” to await his 





*“ The Iroquois,” by Miss A. C. Johnson. 





doom, the youthful and beautiful daughter 
of the sachem brought him food. The noble 
bearing of the captive, and his manly beauty, 
won the heart of the maiden, and, although 
he was her father’s enemy, she resolved to 
save his life. 

Ere the morning watch, when the gray 
dawn was just stealing from behind the hill- 
tops, she stole with silent tread to the side of 
the noble captive, and, cutting the thongs 
which bound him, bade him in breathless ac- 
cents to follow her. 

They succeeded in eluding the vigilance of 
the sentinels, and had nearly reached the lake 
over which they hoped to escape, when sud- 
denly the shrill war-whoop fell upon their ears, 
and they knew that they were pursued. Quick- 
ening their steps, they fled through the woods 
to the border of the lake, and were soon pad- 
dling their light canoe over its bosom with 
the energy of those who flee for life. But in 
vain; nearer came the terrific yell, and then 
was heard the splashing of a dozen paddles, 
and as many savage warriors were seen swift- 
ly gliding over the waters in hot pursuit of 
the fugitives. 

They reached the shore and fled through 
the woody pathway over the hills. Suddenly 
they came out upon the table-rock that over- 
looks the lake, The youth was still disabled 
from his wounds; the pursuers were close at 
hand, and escape was hopeless. There, hand 
in hand, the pair calmly awaited their fate. 
When the pursuing band came up, headed by 
the chief himself, Wun-nut-hay, the beauti- 
ful, threw herself between her lover and her 
enraged father, and begged him to spare the 
youth: “Nay,” she said, “we will plunge 
together over the precipice rather than that 
one shall die and the other live.” 

But rage blinded the father’s eyes to her 
tears, and shut his ears to her entreaties. He 
ordered his followers to seize the youth, and 
warrior after warrior bounded forward in 
Obedience to this command. But, at the 
moment they put forth their hands to seize 
upon him, the lovers, locked in firm embrace, 
flung themselves from the rock and disap- 
peared in the frightful gulf below. At the 
bottom of this gulf, a hundred and fifty feet 
from where they had stood, were found the 
mangled bodies of the two lovers, and here 
the father comnianded they should be bur- 
ied. Two hollows, like sunken graves, are 
this day pointed out as “the burial-place of 
the lovers.” 

The list of “ Lovers’ Leaps” is by no 
means completed by the mention of these 
three widely-separated instances, nor do the 
versions given above exhaust the changes 
which have been rung upon this wild theme. 


We recall at this moment four other places | 


bearing this name, each of which has its 
legend. On the French Broad River, near 
Asheville, in the western part of North Caro- 
lina, there is a broken ledge of rocks, rising 
nearly perpendicularly to the height of several 
hundred feet, which is known as the Lover’s 
Leap; there is another place of this name on 
the Wissahiccon, a picturesque stream in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia ; there is still another 
in the Delaware Water-Gap; a fourth is 
on the island of Mackinac ; and without 
doubt the list might, with a little industry, 





be extended indefinitely. It is unnecessary 
for our present purpose to inquire whether 
these places have been named since the settle- 
ment of the country by the whites, or whether 
the legend was connected with them by the 
Indians. In either case they may be pointed 
to as illustrating how a story, which has taken 
a strong hold on the popular imagination, 
germinates and takes root in every favorable 
spot. 

Different as the legends above cited are in 
all their minor incidents, the features which 
they have in common is so remarkable that 
few persons will hesitate to accept them for 
what we have given them, as simply the local 
versions of some, perhaps, very old tradition. 
Their differences need occasion no surprise. 
The whole interest of the story centres upon 
the main incident, the fatal leap, and the de- 
tails are mere accessories, which might easily 
undergo change. Indeed, the story is not 
even always told as an Indian legend, but it 
sometimes assumes an English dress, and is 
brought down to the turbulent times of the 
French and Indian War, or even to the Revo- 
lution. This incident, as it is the burden, is 
likewise, we believe, the whole germ of the 
story. To approach now the question of its 
origin. Let there have arisen a vague tradi- 
tion of the fearful and fatal leap of some lover, 
or lovers, and the growth of all these legends 
from this simple germ is easy to understand. 
What place would more naturally be selected 
for placing such an incident than the most 
lofty and cragged precipice at hand; and, 
when once the site had been fixed upon, would 
not all the details spring up as a matter,of 
necessity ? 

It has already been hinted that the story 
may have had a mythic, rather than an histor- 
ic, origin. Is it not possible that we have, 
in this legend of the Lover’s Leap, one of those 
“dawn-myths,” which occur in such variety 
and profusion in the mythologies of the Old 
World—such as the fables of Lithonus and 
Aurora, of Apollo and Daphne, of Achilles and 
Helen, of Sigurd and Brynhild—and that the 
true “ Lover’s Leap” is the sinking of the sun 
and dawn, or twilight, as they plunge together 
in the west? Fanciful as this view may seem 
to many, it can be made to rest, we believe, 
upon substantial ground, and is at least quite 
as consistent with what is now known respect- 
ing the character of a vast deal of folk-lore. 

Unfortunately, the names preserved in the 
legend—the only sure guides in tracing a 
tradition to its source—throw little or no 
light upon it. Wenona is simply the common 
Dakota name for the eldest daughter, while in 
the Iroquois version Wun-nut-hay, which 
means the “fair one,” is hardly more signifi- 
cant, although it might well enough have been 
an epithet of the dawn, It will be necessary, 
therefore, to rely mainly upon the suggestive 
resemblance of the legend to the recognized 
“dawn-myths” of the Old World, and upon 
the general character of the mythology of 
which it is assumed to have formed a part. 

Those who are familiar with the theory of 
mythology, which first acquired a definite 
shape in the celebrated Oxford “ Essay of Max 
Miiller, and which has so completely changed 
the character of the so-called interpretation 
of mythology, will perceive how readily this 
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legend would enter into that cycle of myths 
which are shown to have sprung out of the 
relation of the sun to the dawn. Indeed, if 
that version of it given by Mrs. Eastman oc- 
curred upon Greek soil, by the side of the 
fable of Apollo and Daphne, it might almost 
be pronounced another version of the same 
myth. . In the fable of Daphne fleeing from 
Apollo, and only escaping from him by a 
transformation into a laurel-tree, the original 
myth is even more perfectly disguised than it 
would have been had it assumed some such 
form as that of the American legend. When 
we haverestored its original form, the resem- 
blance between the two is striking. Apollo 
has always been recognized as a solar deity, 
while Daphne was known only as the name of 
the laurel-tree, and the myth was supposed to 
have originated wholly in an attempt to ex- 
plain how this tree became sacred to Apollo. 
But it now appears that this transformation 
is only an addition to an older myth; for 
Daphne, or, in its Sanscrit form, Dahana, is 
seen to have been one of the many Aryan 
names for the dawn; and the flight of Daphne 
from Apollo, which is simply the disappear- 
ance of the dawn in the full blaze of day, may 
be witnessed almost any day at sunrise.* 

Upon the appearance of the sun-god, the 
startled Daphne takes flight; but the god 
pursues her, and at evening succeeds in over- 
taking her, for at evening the sun and dawn, 
or twilight, are again together. But their 
union is short-lived; the twilight soon dies 
away in the darkness of night; and, accord- 
ingly, one version of the story of Apollo and 
Daphne is, that the nymph is overtaken by 
the god, but expires in his embrace. 

Let us change the metaphor just used 
above, and, instead of saying the twilight 
“ dies away,” employ the language habitually 
used in speaking of the sun, and say “ the 
twilight sinks, or plunges, in the west,” and 
have we not here the embryo of a myth like 
the Lover’s Leap? Had Daphne been repre- 
sented as escaping from her pursuer by a 
fatal leap from the bank of her paternal 
river, instead of being arrested there and 
transformed into a laurel-tree, or instead of 
perishing in the embrace of her lover, would 
not this termination of her flight have been 
in perfect keeping with the character of the 
myth? It is true this is not the story of 
Daphne as it actually occurs, but, knowing 
its origin, we might expect it to assume some 
such form as this, and if a legend like that 
we are considering occurred in the same cycle 
of myths, suspicion would be strongly aroused 
that this was the missing version. 





* That this phenomenon is the original of the 
myth of Apollo and Daphne, is unquestioned. 
Whether, however, the myth germinated, as is 
the view of Max Miller, in a pure and unavoidable 
metaphor, used in speaking of what we would style 
the vanishing, or disappearance, of the dawn, viz., 
“the dawn flees from the sun—Daphne fees from 
Apollo,” an expression which suggested fear, or 
repugnance, as the cause of her flight, so that the 
responsibility for the myth is thrown wholly upon 
language ; or whether it originated in the phenom- 
enon itself, the sun being regarded as a god, and 
the dawn as a goddess, and the language being 
used, and understood, literally; or whether the 
truth lies between these extreme views—are ques- 
tions upon which opinions differ, but which need 
not be discussed here. 








It remains to be inquired whether we are 
warranted, by the known character of the 
Indian mythologies, in suspecting such an 
origin for this legend in America. This 
question can be answered confidently in the 
affirmative. Dr. Brinton, in his valuable lit- 
tle work, “The Myths of the New World,” 
has shown satisfactorily that the basis of the 
American mythologies is the same as that 
which has been found to underlie those of 
the Old World, and that they have grown up 
under like influences, and have, therefore, the 
same general character. The multifarious 
phenomena of Nature, such as the recurrence 
of light and darkness, of summer and winter, 
the fearful mystery of the thunder-storm, the 
wild tornado which uproots the forest, and 
the mild breeze which simply plays among 
the reeds and dry leaves—these and similar 
mysterious phenomena have here, as in the 
Old World, furnished the material which, 
through the aid of suggestive language, has 
been wrought into stories of gods and mon- 
sters, heroes and sprites. 

The dawn, from its close connection with 
the sun and the East, which have received the 
homage of all nations, could hardly fail to 
enter into the mythologies of the New World 
as well as into those of the Old World. It is 
met with under various guises, and may be 
traced, with more or less certainty, both in 
architectural remains and throughout the 
whole body of mythic and legendary lore. In 
its least mythic character it appears simply 
as a head-dress surmounting the sun and solar 
divinities. ‘“ The ancient god, the fathér and 
mother of all the gods,” says an Aztec prayer, 
“is the god of the fire which is in the centre 
of the court with four walls (the heavens), 
and which is covered with gleaming feathers, 
like unto wings ” *—words which find a sim- 
ple explanation in the aspect of the rising 
sun, surmounted by the wide-spreading dawn, 
and which afford, perhaps, a clew to the elab- 
orate head-dresses found on the sculptured 
remains of Mexico and Central America. The 
same conception of the dawn as the sun’s 
crest may have given rise to those stories, 
frequently met with among the Indian legends, 
in which a wampum (white) scalp, or similar 
crest, is possessed of peculiar virtue, and im- 
parts to its wearer supernatural powers. In 
the Algonquin myth of Michabo (Hiawatha), 
the dawn appears in a true mythic réle as the 
sun’s mother, who dies in giving bim birth, 
for this famous hero, whose name, as has 
been pointed out by Dr. Brinton, means 
“Great White (or Bright) One,” was mani- 
festly a solar deity. His story is familiar 
through the metrical version of it by Long- 
fellow. The mother of Michabo is said to 
have been the daughter of the moon, since 
the dawn follows, and in some sense proceeds 
from, the light of this luminary, and the same 
parentage is given in the Iroquois mythology 
to the mother of the twins Ioskeha and Ta- 
wiscara, who is likewise identified, by Dr. 
Brinton, with the dawn. But if we seek 
more direct evidence that the dawn was 
viewed with interest by the American Indian 





* Cited by Dr. Brinton, who, however, under- 
stands these words to refer to the glittering light- 
ning-fires borne from the four sides of the earth.— 
(Myths of the New World, p. 144.) 








as well as by the Aryan, we find it in the 
Chippewa story of the “Vanishing Little 
Men,” given by Schoolcraft.* He who be- 
comes the ancestor of these Little Men, whose 
home is on the mountain-tops in the west, 
separates from his sister, who becomes the 
Morning Star. As they are about to sepa- 
rate he says: “Tell me where you wish to 
dwell.” To which she answers: “I would 
like to go to the place of the breaking of day- 
light. I have always loved the East. The 
earliest glimpses of light are from that quar- 
ter, and it is to my mind the most beautiful 
part of the heavens. After I get there, my 
brother, whenever you see the clouds in that 
direction of various colors, you may think 
that your sister is painting her face.” Ho- 
mer, looking upon the same ruddy tints of 
the morning light, called the Dawn, ds she 
drew aside the clouds, the curtains of day, 
the “‘ rosy-fingered.” 

In the Chippewa legend of the “Sky. 
Walker” is presented a “dawn-myth,” which 
has so direct a bearing upon our present in- 
quiry, since in it the dawn seems to appear 
in the character of a lover and bride of the 
sun, that an outline of the legend will not be 
out of place. It is as follows: + 

O-na-wut-a-qut-o, “‘He that catches the 
Clouds,” dreams that a beautiful maiden 
comes to him and bids him step into her 
tracks and follow her. He does as he is bid, 
and presently he finds himself slowly rising 
above the tops of the trees, until, reaching an 
opening in the sky, they pass through and 
enter a most delightful region, the home of 
the maiden. Presently she perceives her 
brother coming, and, fearing his displeasure, 
conceals the youth. But the brother is not 
to be deceived. He is aware of what his sis- 
ter has done, and, after some reproaches upon 
his part, she reluctantly confesses her mar- 
riage. After this, the three live in harmony 
together, but O-na-wut-a-qut-o observes that 
every morning the brother quits the lodge 
and is absent all day, and that every evening 
the bride also goes out, although it is com- 
monly but for a part of the night. Curious 
at length to know what this strange behavior 
means, he obtains the brother’s consent to 
accompany him on one of his excursions. 
After they have journeyed for some time, 
O-na-wut-a-qut-o becomes weary and faint, 
and asks where they can obtain food. A 
little farther on they stop, and, looking down 
through an opening in the sky, perceive the 
people below engaged in their usual various 
occupations, when the brother, fixing his at- 
tention upon a particular group of persons, 
darts something from his hand, and a child 
is suddenly taken ill. The event causes great 
consternation among the relatives of the 
child. At the suggestion of the ‘medicine- 
man’ a white dog is caught and killed, its 
flesh is served up for a feast, and a portion 
of it, carefully prepared, is sent up, together 
with a prayer, as an offering to the great 
manitou above. When this savory morsel ar- 
rives, the baneful influence is removed, and 
the child recovers. In this way the night 
walker gets his food. 

After a time O-na-wut-a-qut-o wearies of 


* “ Hiawatha and Other Oral Legends.” 
+ Given by Schoolcraft, op. cit. 
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this life, and longs to return to his friends on 
earth. Permission is granted, but he must 
first promise to remain true to his heavenly 
bride. “Remember,” she says, at parting, 
“T have a chain, by which I can draw you 
back to me, whenever I will.” For a time 
the youth keeps his promise, but the recollec- 
tion of his life in the sky gradually fades in 
his mind, and in the end he takes a mortal 
wife. Scarcely four days pass, and his bride 
dies, yet he neglects this warning, and mar- 
ries a second time. A few evenings after this 
repetition of his act of infidelity he goes out 
from the lodge and returns to it no more. 
Tradition says that he was taken away from 
earth by his spirit-bride, and now walks the 
daily round of the sky as he walked it in his 
dream. 

Two of the three personages in this le- 
gend can be identified with a reasonable de- 
gree of certainty. O-na-wut-a-qut-o is the 
sun, as is indicated both by his name—“ the 
Cloud-catcher”"—and by the belief that he 
still walks the daily round of the heavens. 
The brother, who is absent from the lodge all 
day, is plainly the moon; he is further to be 
identified by the pernicious influence attrib- 
uted to him as a cause of sickness, and by 
the sacrifice to him of the dog, the sacrifice 
of these animals to the moon being a custom 
among the Indians. Who, then, is the beau- 
tiful maiden who conducts the sun from the 
place of his sleep on earth, above the tops of 
the trees, to the high region of the sky, and 
who at evening always goes out of the lodge ? 
We have no hesitation in saying that she can 
be no other than the dawn, the Daphne of the 
0ld-World myth, who, in this instance, leads 
Apollo instead of fleeing from him. It may 
be added that this legend, if we omit the part 
of the brother, is identical in its concepti 


therefore rely, to a great extent, upon the 
general laws governing the growth of folk- 
lore, as they have been established under cir- 
cumstances more favorable. But, although 
unable to produce the prototype of this le- 
gend in an unmistakably mythic dress, we 
cannot forbear pointing out how readily that 
version of it given by the Iroquois admits of 
an interpretation in accordance with this 
view of its character. It will be remembered 
that the scene begins in the early morning, 
just as the gray dawn is breaking, when 
Wun-nut-hay, the Beautiful, leads forth her 
lover, who has been held a captive by his 
enemies. As they find themselves pursued, 
they flee in their canoe, and when at last 
brought to bay on the brink of the fearful 
precipice, from which they leap together, the 
maiden throws herself between her lover and 
his enemies. Is not this myth an almost ex- 
act account of the phenomenon daily wit- 
nessed—the dawn releasing the sun from the 
bonds of the powers of darkness who have 
held him captive,* going in advance at first, 
yet, at evening, throwing herself between 
him and these same powers,+ who close in 
upon him from the east? Even the canoe 
finds its place in this interpretation ; for, as 
the Aryan gave the sun horses and a chariot, 
the Indian, who was unacquainted with this 
mode of travel, conceived the sun as gliding 
through the heavens in a bark like his own, 
The parallel here pointed out may be a mere 
coincidence, but it is perfect, and, without 
laying too great stress upon it, may be al- 
lowed to have its weight in a decision resting 
upon cumulative evidence. 

In conclusion, it is hardly necessary to re- 
mind the reader that the fact that these va- 
rious legends, here as d to have had a 
mn origin, are told with all the circum- 








with the Greek myth of Tithonus and Auro- 
ra, There is, however, this difference between 
the two myths, that, while in the former the 
youth is conducted to the sky, Tithonus is 
carried by Aurora to her couch in the east. 
The position which the dawn occupies in 
the American mythologies has necessarily 
been illustrated at some length, although the 
subject is far from having been fully treated, 
and what remains to be said of the legend of 
the Lover’s Leap can be said in a few words. 
It will be seen that there is no intrinsic im- 
probability that this legend originated, as has 
been suggested, in the phenomenon of sun- 
set, but that the supposition of such an ori- 
gin is sustained by the general character of 
the Indian myths, and this, perhaps, is about 
all that can be said with confidence. In at- 
tempting to trace an American legend, we 
lack those aids which, in the study of Euro- 
pean folk-lore, enable the student to discover 
the successive stages in the development of a 
legendary tale, and to connect it link by link 
with its mythic prototype. We have no Ed- 
das, and no Vedas, in which we may seek its 
germ, and no historical works in which we 
can catch glimpses of it in different epochs, 
and in a manner watch its growth. We are 
obliged to take the American legends as we 
find them, fully developed, or at best we have 
only scanty notices of them within.a period 
of one or two hundred years, and we must 





stances, which show them to have been firm- 
ly believed as traditions of actual occur- 
rences, affords no presumption against the 
theory of their really having sprung from a 
mythic source. The change from a myth to 
a legend has demonstrably taken place again 
and again in the history of folk-lore. The 
transformation of the sun and dawn into mor- 
tal lovers is a change in no wise more diffi- 
cult to understand than that of the heaven- 
wolf Fenrir into the animal which plays so 
tragic a part in the story of “ Little Red Rid- 
ing-Hood,” or than that which degraded the 
Norse god, the wielder of Miolnir, into the 
Giant-Killer of the nursery-tale. 


Grorce S. Jongs. 





* The conception of the sun as bound, or as 
held in a snare, is met with in the Indian account 
of the origin of the dormouse. He was a monster 
animal, and was delegated by the other animals to 
release the sun from his bonds and allow him to 
rise. This he succeeded in doing, but the sun's 
int hest reduced him to a mere nothing, and 
he was besides blinded by the dazzling light.— 
(Scnootcrart, Hiawatha, p. 242.) 

+ So, too, in the Lenni-Lenape myth, when the 
first man, the ancestor of the Lennj-Lenapes, de- 
scended in his canoe the river which rises in the 
east, and became involved in a quarrel with the 
Great Beaver, the daughter of the latter interceded 
and effected a reconciliation. She then became 
the wife of the former, and accompanied him on 
his journey to the West.—(Dz Samar, Western Mis- 
sions, p. 222.) 








REMINISCENCES OF BULWER- 
LYTTON. 


SECOND PAPER. 


DWARD BULWER-LYTTON seemed 
to have combined, in character and 
good-fortune, all that, as men are apt to 
suppose, produces earthly happiness. He 
was descended of an ancient family, and took 
his place in the equestrian order of the 
baronetcy before he was past his early man- 
hood; ample wealth was his, for, as the fa- 
vorite of his mother, he received all that even 
his luxurious tastes required; he was a lion 
of society, petted of beauties, and flattered 
of statesmen and scholars; and, conscious 
of possessing genius, he had the pleasure of 
seeing that quality not only hailed by his 
friends, but, very early in his career, acknowl- 
edged by the world. Success attended alike 
his romance, dramatic, and political ventures ; 
he seemed to touch nothing which did not 
turn into one more record of fame in his be- 
half. Financial troubles he little knew through 
life ; death seldom crossed his threshold ; de- 
feat rarely followed his efforts. Yet Bulwer 
was far from being a happy man, even in the 
giddy eminence of his youth; and his old age 
was spent in a morose seclusion, which indi- 
cated that permanent gloom had settled down 
upon his soul. Casting a glance back along 
his remarkable and really romantic career, 
but one great cloud seems ever to have cast a 
shadow upon it; and that was the cloud which 
lay always between sunshine and his home. 
Bulwer’s separation from his wife, and the 
open and public and long-continued quarrel 
which succeeded it, were certainly well calcu- 
lated to embitter the most flourishing worldly 
good-fortune. 

He appears to have met the young lady 
who became his wife at the house of Miss 
Spence, an odd little maiden-lady, at whose 
mansion, in Little Quebec Street, Mayfair, a 
select literary coterie was wont to assemble 
weekly. Miss Spence had written, in conjunc- 
tion with the future Lady Bulwer, a novel 
called “‘ Dame Rebecca Berry,” and was noted 
for her pleasant chit-chat and for the high, 
old-fashioned turban she always wore. Bul- 
wer’s appearance as a literary lion caused 
Miss Spence to invite him to her conversa- 
ziones ; and there he became familiar with— 
if, indeed, he did not for the first time behold 
—“the beautiful and gifted Rosina Wheeler.” 
The Whartons say of this brilliant young Irish 
lady: “To a perfect beauty of face, with her 
magnificent figure, she added great wit, great 
liveliness, and power of appreciation.” Bul- 
wer himself, at this time, was “a fair young 
man of aristocratic elegance, full of wit and 
fancy.” His attachment for Miss Wheeler 
soon became passionate, and it seemed as 
cordial a love-match as London society had 
seen for many a day. She apparently wor- 
shipped his genius, he her beauty and wit. 
Meanwhile, the comments of certain leaders 
of fashion were not wholly favorable to Miss 
Wheeler. Lady Morgan, having seen her at 
Lady Cork’s, says that, while Jane Porter, the 
authoress of “ Thaddeus of Warsaw,” looked 
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the Muse of Tragedy, Rosina Wheeler seemed 
the Muse of Comedy; but, shortly after, the 
lively little lady seems to have taken a pique, 
for she speaks of her as “ handsome, pert, and 
unamiable, to judge by her style and man- 
ners. She and all the demi-esprits looked 
daggers at, me.” To speak of Lady Bulwer as 
a demi-esprit was certainly unjust; her real 
brilliancy of wit had been fully acknowledged 
by the critical circle in which she moved. 
The coterie at'Miss Spence’s was delighted with 
the match. This circle was composed, accord- 
ing to the Whartons, of “reviewers chiefly, 
and dilettante authors; sundry old ladies call- 
ing themselves ‘ honorable,’ but with a gone- 
by demeanor; and inferior professional musi- 
cians.” Besides Bulwer and Miss Wheeler, 
however, there was at least one person who 
was acknowledged as one of the beauz-esprits 
of the day—Lady Caroline Lamb, the friend 
of Byron and the wife of Melbourne. With 
her Bulwer became intimate; and he met her 
very often, both at Miss Spence’s and at the 
house of Miss Benger, the authoress of “ Eliz- 
abeth of Bohemia,” in Doughty Street. Lady 
Caroline liked Bulwer because he was a disci- 
ple of Byron, and wished to be thought the 
successor of the author of “The Corsair.” 
These mutual friends, no doubt—especially 
“the old ladies who called themselves ‘ hon- 
orable’”’—bad much to do with bringing the 
handsome and clever young couple together, 
little thinking that they were thus encouraging 
what was to be the crowning misfortune of 
both their lives. They lived together for 
several years in apparent tranquillity; but, 
from what has since transpired, it is clear 
that very early in their wedded existence 
domestic dissension arose, and that their 
home-life soon became positively unhappy. 
What the causes of disagreement were is not 
more definitely known to the world than those 
of the Byron troubles; but the lady, at least, 
spared no pains to lay lier side of the unhappy 
story before the public. A woman of un- 
doubted courage and spirit, as well as beauty, 
Lady Bulwer did not shrink from making her 
quarrel with the baronet a public one, but 
continued for years to manifest, in various 
ways, her utter detestation of the husband 
whom she declared she had “loved deeply 
and devotedly for years.” As long ago as 
1839, but a very few years after their final 
separation, she began her public assaults 
upon him by the publication of her famous 
novel of “‘ Cheveley; or, The Man of Honor,” 
which was boldly issued under her own name 
of “ Lady Lytton-Bulwer.” This description 
of what was plainly intended to be, under the 
guise of fiction, a picture of the interior of a 
real fashionable English home, is ample evi- 
dence of Lady Bulwer’s literary genius, and 
sufficiently refutes Lady Morgan’s “ semi-wit” 
insinuation. Its portrayal of character, its 
intensity of feeling, its force of language, its 
descriptive power, mark her as a genius al- 
most able to compete with her husband in the 
field of fashionable romance. The authoress 


leaves us in not a shadow of doubt that Lord 
* de Clifford is Bulwer, and Lady de Clifford 
herself. The “ straight, stiff, obstinate, brown 
hair” of the former; his nose, which “was 
80 aquiline that if it had appeared on paper, 
instead of on a human face, it would have 








been pronounced a caricature;” his “rag- 
bag of a mind ;” the description of him as a 
“ Caligula in his clemency, and a Draco in his 
displeasure ”—betray the exaggerated likeness 
of the husband by the indignant wife. Nor 
were the charges made against the novelist 
detailed less explicitly than the shape of his 
nose, or the stiffness of his hauteur. In effect, 
Lady Bulwer accused her lord with having a 
violent temper, with personal brutality, and 
with the far more serious crime of conjugal 
infidelity. She virtually acknowledges that a 
just jealousy on her part, followed by retalia- 
tion against that jealousy on his, was the real 
bottom of the whole difficulty. The novel 
also gives the evidence of the lady that the 
husband at one time acknowledged his guilt, 
and begged to be forgiven; that he was so 
forgiven, only to transgress worse than be- 
fore; and that thereupon she left him for- 
ever. “Cheveley” did not stop short with 
presenting as repulsive and luridly-painted a 
picture of Bulwer, and of their domestic rela- 
tions, as ever was drawn. Something might 
be held to be excusable, if not justifiable, 
in a wife who certainly thought herself very 
gravely injured, in exposing to a gossiping 
West-End world her story of the separation ; 
nothing whatever could palliate the literary 
eastigation of the husband’s relatives and 
friends. More than one bitter thrust is dealt 
to Mrs. Lytton-Bulwer, the novelist’s mother, 
a lady who was revered and honored by all 
who knew her ; and it is hinted that she had 
something to do with the ill terms of the 
young couple. Lady Stepney, an author of 
reputation, and a lady of spotless character, 
is unmercifully satirized ; and Lord Melbourne 
is treated with as short a courtesy. The sting 
of the book was in its unquestionable ability, 
and it was long the talk of the town and the 
club. Bulwer, with rare good sense, refused 
to answer it; nor is there a trace of a carica- 
ture of his wife to be found in any of the 
characters of his subsequent novels. But 
Lady Bulwer did not rest her case with 
“Cheveley.” For years after its appearance 
she was active in denouncing her husband, 
endeavoring to cast ridicule upon his works, 
and to defeat his political aspirations. With- 
in the memory of men not yet in their prime, 
she appeared at the county-town of Herts 
on election-day, and did all that a handsome, 
spirited, and bright-witted woman could do 
to put him at the bottom of the poll, but the 
power of Knebworth Park was too much for 
her. Bulwer throughout bore these attacks 
with the dignity of silence, and it is but just 
to say that his friends were all along con- 
vinced that Lady Bulwer’s more serious 
charges were unfounded, and that the separa- 
tion was brought about by her own infirmi- 
ties of temper. This ill-assorted union re- 
sulted in the births of a son and a daughter. 
The daughter, after having grown to a grace- 
ful and lovely maidenhood, died, to the intense 
grief of both parents; the son lives to bear 
his father’s title and ancient estate, and to 
prolong the literary fame of the Lyttons by 


the production of such poems as “ Lucille.” 


For some time after the separation, the cbil- 
dren remained with the mother ; subsequent- 
ly—how, is not publicly known—they were 
transferred to the father’s household. 





Bulwer was always a loyal subject of the 
singular and fascinating sovereignty, which 
the Countess of Blessington, with the witty 
and immaculately -attired D’Orsay as her 
prime - minister, established at Gore House; 
and he was a subject upon whom the counte- 
nance of the handsome royalty of that splen- 
did resort looked with especial favor. Lady 
Blessington was three years older than Bul- 
wer,, and when, in 1830-’31, he began to 
frequent her saloons, was twenty-seven or 
eight, and in the right maturity of her beauty. 
Landor declared to Crabb Robinson, in his 
hearty, extravagant way, that she was “ by 
far the most beautiful woman he ever saw, 
and was so deemed at the court of George 
IV.” She was full of lively anecdote, a most 
agreeable talker, an authoress of no slight 
merit and vivacity, and was never tired of 
talking about Byron, whom she had known 
well, but whom she does not appear to have 
greatly admired. She was, in short, most 
charming, dressed richly and with remarkable 
taste, and had “a splendid library.” As for 
D’Orsay, he was, to Robimson’s eyes, “a 
handsome Frenchman, of stately person.” 
Among the frequenters of her saloons were 
many, if not most, of the literary men of the 
day, Disraeli, Lover, Marryat, Landor, Rogers, 
Hood, Moore, Campbell, and a host of others ; 
Sir Thomas Lawrence was often seen there, 
and painted a portrait of her, which preserves 
to posterity a face of singular loveliness and 
spirit. Bulwer found her a delightful friend 
—one who heartily appreciated him, and 
trumpeted his praises in just the regions 
where he desired most to be recognized. 
When he went to Italy, and after his return, 
when away from London, he kept up with 
Lady Blessington a lively and sparkling cor- 
respondence. Many of these letters have been 
printed, and in them are glimpses of the 
novelist’s nature, habits, hopes, fears, emo- 
tions. Writing on one occasion, he says, “I 
am now going to plunge into histories of 
China, light my pipe, read a page, and muse 
an hour, and be very dull and melancholy for 
the rest of the evening.” Again he exclaims: 
“ After all, life is a troublesome business, and 
I often long to shut up shop and retire from 
the profession.” Once, when rusticating 
“among the apples of Dorset,” he gives an 
outline of his daily routine: “My avocations 
are as simple as my history. I Jiteralize away 
the morning, ride at three, go to bathe at five, 
dine at six, and get through the evening as I 
best may—sometimes by correcting a proof.” 
He was an incorrigible reader, as well as 
writer of novels, and his letters abound with al- 
lusions to, ane dashing witicisms of, the fictions 
of the day. Of his habits as an author, which 
are called up by the last quotation, a writer in 
Bentley said: “Bulwer worked his way to 
eminence—worked it through failure, through 
ridicule. His facility is only the result of 
practice and study. He wrote at first very 
slowly and with great difficulty, but he re- 
solved to master the stubborn instrument 
of thought, and did it. He has practised 
writing as an art, and has rewritten some 
of his essays, unpublished, nine or ten times 
over. He writes three hours a day—from ten 
till one—seldom later. He writes very rapidly, 
averaging twenty pages a day of novel print.” 
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Both his hours of writing, and the length of 
his daily application to the pen, coincided 
with the literary habit of his rival, Charles 
Dickens. Some of the essays spoken of as 
having been so many times rewritten, were 
doubtless published many years afterward in 
the remarkable series, under the name of 
“ Caxtoniana,” which he contributed to Black- 
wood. 

Lady Blessington never wearied of de- 
scanting upon Bulwer’s genius and social 
virtues. She told N. P. Willis, the first time 
he called at Gore House, that he was envied 
and abused by all the literary men of London, 
for nothing except that he got five hundred 
pounds for his books where they got fifty 
pounds. Bulwer, aware of this cause of the 
abuse he received, affected a pride, which 
some called puppyism, but which Lady Bles- 
sington considered “only the armor of a sen- 
sitive mind.” She described him as one of 
the frankest and gayest of men among his in- 
timates, open to boyishness with those whom 
he thought appreciated him, “ Bulwer’s wife,” 
added the countess, “is, you know, one of 
the most beautiful women in London, and 
his house is the resort of both fashion and 
talent.” In the same interview, Lady Bles- 
sington spoke of Disraeli as “a bit of a cox- 
comb, about whom there is no reserve, and 
who is the only joyous dandy I ever saw.” 
Willis’s own impression of Bulwer, when he 
was able to judge of him by personal inspec- 
tion, was not so enthusiastic; indeed, it was 
partly, if not mainly, his strictures upon Bul- 
wer which raised such an outcry against his 
book, “ Pencillings by the Way,” in England. 
He describes him (1833) as not handsome, 
short, very much bent in the back, slightly 
knock-kneed, and as ill-dressed a man for a 
gentleman as might be seen in London. His 
figure was slight and badly put together, and 
the only comely feature was “the smallest 
foot I ever saw a man stand upon.” But his 
head, phrenologically speaking, was a fine 
one, with a retreating but broad and well- 
defined forehead, and the whole air one of 
marked mental superiority. His nose was 
aquiline, far too large for proportion ; here is 
Lady Bulwer’s “caricature” on paper. Willis 
thought that Bulwer tried to conceal the big- 
ness of his nose by an immense pair of red 
whiskers. His complexion was fair, his hair 
profuse, curly, and bright auburn; his “eye 
not remarkable, mouth contradictory of all 
talent.” When Bulwer talked, however, the 
American guest became more reconciled to 
him. He had a voice “ exceedingly lover-like 
and sweet, with playful tones quite delicious ; 
a clear laugh, which was the soul of sincere 
and careless merriment.” His conversation 
was gay and free, quick, various, half-satirical, 
and always fresh and different from others— 
in short, bright and original. “ He seemed to 
talk as if he could not help it, and affected 
every one with his spirits.” When, soon af- 
ter, Willis spent an evening at Bulwer’s, he 
found him living in a fashionable quarter of 
London, and a house loaded down with elegant 
luxury, which betokened the expensive habits 
and generous self-indulgence of “ Pelham.” 
The parlors were expensively furnished, the 
library a model of taste and coseyness. It 
was there that Willis saw Augusta Byron, 





the sister of the poet; and, among the com- 
pany, were Shiel, the Irish orator, with whom 
Bulwer was intimate, Albany Fonblanque, 
long one of the leading lights in English pe- 
riodical and critical literature, the reformer, 
Earl of Durham, the old Earl of Clarendon, 
the Prince de la Moskowa (a son of Marshal 
Ney), and Sir John Bowring. The company 
stood or sat about engaged in conversation, 
which from time to time was interrupted by 
a duet or solo from a popular opera, executed 
by singers hired for the occasion; nor was 
there any dancing. Willis declares that, 
meeting Bulwer a few days afterward, in Re- 
.gent Street, he looked “ uncommon seedy ;” 
and adds: “ Heis either the worst or the best 
dressed man in London, according to the 
time of day or night you see him.” It may 
be added that, later in life, Bulwer dressed 
with the most sombre plainness. It was my 
fortune to see Bulwer in the House of Com- 
mons in 1863 and 1865, and in the House of 
Lords, to which he had recently risen, in 
1868. He then had the appearance of being 
a man of some fifty years, tallish, straight, 
stiff, and proudly sedate. His long, sombre 
face was no longer “ fair,” but was yellow 
and wrinkled; while the almost cadaverous 
aspect of his features added to the really far 
from proportionate prominence of his long, 
aquiline nose. He now wore a mustache with 
his “ heavy red whiskers,” which had them- 
selves become a dull brown, plentifully sprin- 
kled with gray; and upon his chin he grew 
an imperial. His hair was still thick, but no 
trace of its rich auburn hue of youth re- 
mained ; it was a heavy gray in color. Spec- 
tacles partially concealed the large but now 
dulled and glassy blue eyes; and the whole 
appearance was far from prepossessing. _ On 
the former occasion referréd to, I heard him 
address the House in an eloquent and evi- 
dently carefully-prepared speech of half an 
hour. His manner was quiet and subdued, 
his voice no longer “ lover-like and sweet,” 
but rather harsh and grating, and his dec- 
lamation hum-drum; occasionally a spark 
of the old animation appeared, when he drew 
himself up to the full height, and, for the mo- 
ment, seemed a very orator in motion as in 
speech ; but the spark soon vanished, and he 
was again Pelham grown old, the exhausted 
and melancholy beau and wit of the past 
struggling through an imposed task. Yet in 
what he said there was nothing which be- 
tokened the least loss of mental vigor or of 
rhetorical resource. His sentences were as 
sounding, his maxims as clear cut and anti- 
thetical, the whole structure of his speech as 
consummate‘’a work of the disputative art, as 
his earlier efforts, when he was a rising hope 
of the Whigs, whom Grey, Russell, and 
Brougham, led forward to the grand Reform 
assault of 1832. His dress was touspicuous- 
ly plain, almost stiff and ministerial ; though 
there was something about the attire of the 
neck which seemed a suspicion of a relic of 
dandyism. Bulwer’s power as an orator did 
not in the least diminish to the last. His fa- 
mous aphorism, uttered in the debate on the 
Gladstone Reform Bill, that “a reform is a 
correction of abuses ; a revolution is a trans- 
fer of power,” betokened a mind still keen as 
well as reflective and inventive. 





There is one reminiscence of Bulwer which 
should not be omitted from any sketch, how- 
ever imperfect, of the interesting incidents of 
his career. This was his relation with the 
beautiful, gifted, unhappy Letitia Landon, 
best known to fame as the poetess who wrote 
under the initials “L. E. L.” He seems to 
have been first attracted to this young genius 
by her poem “ The Fate of Adelaide,” which 
she dedicated to Mrs. Siddons ; and, soon af- 
ter making her acquaintance, being then edi- 
tor of the New Monthly, enthusiastically re- 
viewed her first novel, “ Romance and Real- 
ity.” The fact that Miss Landon had portrayed 
himself in one of the characters of the book 
did not deter him from giving it eloquent 
praise. Bulwer met L. E. L. at Miss Spence’s, 
and ever afterward remained her “ constant, 
sensible, and sincere friend.” At first, too, 
the fascinating little poetess won the good 
graces of Rosina Wheeler, and continued in 
them for a while after Rosina became Mrs. 
Bulwer ; but the Whartons mysteriously add 
that “ their friendship was afterward painfully 
terminated,” as if to hint that Mrs. (or Lady) 
Bulwer was jealous of her husband’s pater- 
nally fond attentions to L. E.L. The unhap- 
py existence of this pretty little woman sore- 
ly needed such a friend as Bulwer seems to 
have been. She was wayward and wild,.and 
was always hearing of suspicions and slan- 
ders which were being whispered against her. 
At one time she was engaged to Mr. Forster, 
then a rising young barrister and editor of 
the Hxraminer, now best known as the bosom 
friend and biographer of Dickens. The match - 
was broken off because of slanders against 
her, which Forster did not believe, but which 
he told her of; this caused her to dissolve 
the relation. She was afterward most unhap- 
pily married to Mr. McLean, Governor of 
Cape Coast Castle; and her mysterious end, 
far off in an African colony, is too well known 
to need repetition. Bulwer gave her away at 
the altar, and stood by her in a window at 
Crockford’s, in Piccadilly, on the bright June 
morning when the young Queen Victoria 
passed by on her way to be crowned in the 
historic abbey. That night was to be her 
last in England; a host of friends, among 
them Bulwer and Disraeli, met at her house 
in Hyde Park Street to bid her good-by. The 
illuminations were alight, the fireworks daz- 
zling and glimmering in honor of the corona- 
tion; it seemed like a celebration in honor 
of the little queen of poesy. Bulwer faltered 
as, responding to the toast of her health at 
supper, he called her his “ daughter,” in allu- 
sion to the part he had borne at the marriage 
ceremony; rushed home with tears in his 
eyes, shut himself in his cabinét, and wrote 
persistently till the gray dawn crept through 
the window-shutters. When the news of 
poor L. E. L,’s strange death, which was ap- 
parently suicide, reached England, the friend 
of her youth and young womanhood hastened 
to raise a subscription, which he himself 
headed with a generous amount, to support 
her widowed, poverty-stricken, and desolate 
mother. With a trait so generous:and heart- 
ful, we may properly part from the honored 
author of “My Novel” and of “ Riche-. 
lieu.” 

Grorce M. Tow.k, 
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A NOVEL; 


CHAPTER IIL 


SOPHIE AND CORNELIA ENTER INTO A 
COVENANT. 


Wuen Cornelia left her father on the 
balcony, she danced up-stairs, and chasséed on 
tiptoe up to the door of Sophie’s room. There 
she stopped and knocked. 

Somehow or other nobody ever went into 
that room without knocking. It never entered 
any one’s head to burst in unannounced. The 
door was an unimposing-looking piece of deal, 
grained by some village artist into the por- 
traiture of an as yet undiscovered kind of 
wood, and considerably impaired in various 
ways by time. It could not have been the 
door, therefore. Nor was the bolt ever drawn, 
save at certain hours of the morning and 
night. Sophie was not an ogre, either; Cor- 
nelia, who was very trying at times, would 
have-found it hard to recall an occasion when 
Sophie had answered or addressed her sharp- 
ly or crossly. If she exerted any influence, 
or wielded any power, it was not of the kind 
which attends a violent or morose temper. 
But no vixen or shrew, how terrible soever 
she may be, can hope at all times or from all 
people to meet with respect and considera- 
tion; while to Sophie Valeyon the world al- 
" ways put on its best face and manner, secretly 

wondering at itself the while for being so 
well behaved. 

As to this affair of knocking, Sophie her- 
self had never said a word about it one way 
or another. She always took it as a matter 
of course; indeed, had she been loquacious 
on the subject, or insisted upon the observ- 
ance, Cornelia, for one, would have been very 
likely to laugh to scorn and disgrace her, 
therein acting upon a principle of her own 
which prompted her to measure her strength 
against any thing which seemed to challenge 
her, and never to give up if she could help it. 
But she had never had a trial of strength with 
Sophie, and possibly was quite contented that 
it should be so. She would have shrunk 
from thwarting or crossing her sister as she 
would from committing a secret sin; there 
might be no material or visible ill conse- 
quence, but the stings of conscience would 
be all the sharper 

So Cornelia knocked and entered, and the 
quiet, cool room in which her sister lay, 
seemed to glow and become enlivened by the 
joyous reflection of her presence. Yet the 
effect of the room upon Cornelia was at least 
as marked; she hushed herself, as it were, 
and tried, half unconsciously, to adapt her- 
self to the tone of her surroundings ; for, al- 
though her physical nature was sound and 
healthy almost to boisterousness, her percep- 
tions remained very keen and delicate, and 

~ occasionally rallied her upon the redundancy 
of her animal well-being with something like 
reproof. 





* Ewranen, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878, by 
D, Aprieton ‘& Ca, tn the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington. 
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It was singular with how few and how 
simple means was created the impression of 
purity and repose, that this chamber pro- 
duced. It brought to mind the pearly interior 
of a shell, and a fanciful person might have 
listened for the sea-music whispering through. 
The walls were papered with pale gray, re- 
lieved by a light-pink tracery, and the white- 
muslin curtains were set off by a pink lining. 
A bunch of wild-flowers and grasses, which 
Cornelia had gathered that morning, and 
Sophie had arranged, stood on the mantel- 
piece. There were four or five pictures; 
one—a bass-relief of Endymion, deep asleep, 
yet conscious in his dream that the moon is 
peeping shyly over his polished shoulder— 
had been copied from a famous original by 
Sophie herself; slie had painted it in a pale- 
brown mezzotint, which was like nothing in 
Nature, but seemed suitable, of all others, for 
the embodiment of the classic fable. This 
picture hung over the mantel-piece. Oppo- 
site Sophie’s bed was an illumination of the 
Lord’s Prayer, with clear gold lettering, and 
capitals and border of celestial colors. The 
dressing-table was covered with a white cloth, 
on which reposed a comb and brush, and a 
pink pin-cushion with a muslin cover, and over 
which hung a crayon of the cherub in the 
Sistine Madonna, who leans his chin upon his 
hand. 

Within reach of Sophie’s hand, as she lay, 
were suspended a couple of hanging shelves, 
which held her books. There were not a 
great many of tham, but they all bore signs 
of having been well read, and there was at 
the same time a certain neatness and spot- 
lessness in their appearance which no merely 
new book could ever possess, but which was 
communicable solely by Sophie’s pure finger- 
touches. On the opposite side of the bed 
stood a small table, on which ticked a watch, 
and beside the watch was a work-basket, full 
of those multifarious little articles that only 
a woman knows how to collect together. 

Looking around the room, and noting the 
delicate nicety and precision of its condition 
and arrangement, one would have supposed 
that Sophie’s own hands must have been very 
lately at work upon it. But it was many 
weeks since she had even sat up in the easy- 
chair that stood in the rosy-curtained win- 
dow, and, although now far advanced in con- 
valescence, she had taken no personal part 
in the care of her room since her illness. 
Why it had still continued to retain its im- 
maculateness was one of many similar mys- 
teries which, must ever surround a character 
like Sophie’s. Every thing she accomplished 
seemed not so much to be done, as to take 
place, in accordance with her idea or resolve; 
and there were always in her manifestations, 
of whatever kind, more spiritual than mate- 
rial elements. 

When Cornelia entered, Sophie laid down 
her sewing and looked up with a smile in her 
eyes, which were large and gray, and the only 
regularly beautiful part of her face. She had 
a way of confining a smile to them, when 
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wishing merely to express good-will or pleas. 
ure, which was peculiar to herself, and very 
effective. Cornelia walked quite soberly up 
to the bedside, kissed her sister, and then 
stood silent for several moments. 

Compared with her recent exhilaration, 
this was very extraordinary behavior. She 
had rushed up-stairs, intent upon pouring in- 
to Sophie’s ears the whole gorgeous tale of 
her hopes and anticipations for the coming 
summer; yet, no sooner was she within the 
door, than her excitement seemed to die out, 
and her enthusiasm ebb away. Extraordi- 
nary as it appeared, it was by no means a 
rare occurrence—Cornelia alone could have 
told how common, if, indeed, she ever reflect- 
ed upon the matter. She was very quick to 
feel a divergence of interests between her 
sister and herself, and always inferred that 
Sophie could not sympathize with any thing 
for which she had no personal taste. In the 
present instance it had all at once occurred 
to her that her sister would not be likely to 
care half so much about the gayeties of fasb- 
ionable watering-places and city-life as she 
did, and might, therefore, treat with indiffer- 
ence what was to her an affair of the greatest 
moment; and, a snub being one of those 
things which Cornelia found it most diffizult, 
even in the mildest form, to endure, she had 
resolved, on the spur of the moment, to ap- 
proach the topic of her proposed departure‘ 
with the same coolness which she expected 
Sophie to manifest, when she heard about it. 

“Have you kept at that sewing ever since 
I went away?” asked she, idly examining the 
work which Sophie had laid down. 

“T believe so,” replied Sophie, stroking 
her chin to a point between her forefinger 
and thumb. “It’s so pleasant to be able to 
sew again at all, that I should consider it no 
hardship to have to sew all day.” 

Cornelia’s thoughts immediately reverted 
to the dresses which the next two weeks must 
see made. 

“You wouldn’t be strong enough to do 
that, though, would you? I mean, to sew 
on dresses, and all that sort of thing.” 

“ Dresses ?” said Sophie, looking up in- 
quiringly into her sister’s face. “Oh! you 
mean your dress for Abbie’s Fourth-of-July 
party? I thought you were going to wear 
your—” 

“Oh, no! not that. I wasn’t thinking of 
that,” interrupted Miss Valeyon, with a gest- 
ure, as if deprecating the idea of having ever 
ente tained thoughts so lowly. “I shall hardly 
be '.1 town on the Fourth,” she added, re- 
flectively, as if calculating her engagements. 

Sophie looked amused, though it would 
have taken a keener observer than Cornelia 
was at the moment to detect the slight con- 
traction of the under eyelids, and the barely- 
perceptible droop of the corners of the mouth. 
She saw that her sister had something of mo- 
ment to tell her, and was for some reason co- 
quettish about bringing it out. Cornelia was 
often entertaining to Sophie when she least 
had intention of being so; but Sophie was 
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far too tender of the young lady’s feelings to 
knowingly let her suspect it. 

“ Not be in town?” repeated she, demure- 
1y taking up her work ; “ why, where are you 
going, dear ?” 

“Oh!” said Cornelia, with one of those 
little half- yawns wherewith we cover our 
nervousness or suspense, “I didn’t tell you, 
did I? Papa received a letter from a lady in 
New York—the one who wanted us to call 
her ‘ Aunt Margaret,’ when we were there ever 
so long ago, the year after mamma died, you 
know—asking me to come to her house there, 
and go round with her to Saratoga and all 
the fashionable watering-places. The invita- 
tion was for about the first of July, so—” 

Cornelia, speaking with a breathless ra- 
pidity which she intended for sang-froid, had 
got thus far, when Sophie, who had dropped 
her work again, and had been regarding her 
with a beautiful expression of surprise, joy, 
and affection in her eyes, stretched forth her 
arms, cooed out a tender little cry of happy 
congratulation and sympathy, and hugged her 
sister around the neck for a few moments in 
a very eloquent silence. 

“ Why, Sophie!” murmured Cornelia, cov- 
ered with an astonishment of smiles and 
tears, “how sweet you are! I didn’t think 
you’d care—4 thought you’d think it foolish 
in me to be glad—dear Sophie!” 

“My darling!” said Sophie, with another 
hug. She felt rebuked and remorseful; for 
if, as Cornelia’s words unconsciously implied, 
her sympathy was unexpected, it would ap- 
pear she had gained a reputation for coldness 
and indifference which she was far from cov- 
eting. It often happens, certainly, that those 
whom we consider intellectually beneath us— 
and whom, supposing them too dull to com- 
prehend the evolutions of our minds, we 
occasionally use for our amusement—possess 
an instinctive insight far keener than that of 
experience, enabling them to read our very 
souls with an accuracy which puts our own 
self-knowledge to the blush, and might quite 
turn the tables upon us, could they them- 
selves but appreciate their power. 

“ But tell me all about it,” resumed Sophie, 
“all the particulars. And then we’ll discuss 
the dresses. Dear me! I long to get to 
work upon them.” 

As a matter of fact, Cornelia had very few 
particulars to tell; all she knew was the 
simple fact she had already stated. But it 
needed only a small spark to enkindle her 
imagination ; she plunged at once into a per- 
fect flower-garden of bright thoughts and rain- 
bow fancies; foreshadowed her whole jour- 
ney from the first arrival in New York to the 
latest grand ball and conquest; glowed over 
the horses, the houses, and the people ; specu- 
lated profoundly in possible romances, and 
romantic possibilities, and became so elo- 
quent, in a pretty, half-childish, half-woman- 
ish way she had, that Sophie’s eyes shone, 
and she told herself that Neelie was the 
dearest, cunningest sister in the world. 

From these glorious imaginings they de- 
seended — or a ded, perhaps — to the 
dresses, and then Sophie’s low, steady voice 
mingled with Cornelia’s rich, strenuous one, 
like pure water with red wine. Cornelia 





paced the little room backward and for- 





ward—she could never keep still when she 
was talking about what interested her—and 
now paused by the window, now before the 
mantel-piece, now leaned for a moment on the 
foot-board of Sophie’s bed. She was very 
happy; indeed, this may have been the hap- 
piest hour of her life, past or to come. We 
all have our happiest hour, probably; and 
not always shall we find that happiness to 
have been caused by higher or less selfish 
considerations than those which now ani- 
mated Cornelia Valeyon. 

During one of her visits to the window, 
she was arrested by the vision of an unknown 
young man coming up the road. She at once 
became silent. 

“What is it?’? demanded Sophie, pres- 
ently. 

“Some man—a new one—a gentleman— 
awfully big!” reported Cornelia, in detached 
sentences, with a look between each one. 

“ As big as Bill Reynolds?” asked Sophie, 
with a twinkle in her face. 

“How absurd, Sophie! Bill Reynolds, 
indeed! He isn’t up to this man’s shoulder. 
Besides, this is a gentleman, and—oh!” ex- 
claimed Cornelia, breaking off suddenly, and 
drawing back a step from the window. 

“Has the gentleman had an accident?” 
inquired Sophie, still twinkling. 

“He’s stopped here—speaking to some- 
body—father, I believe; he’s coming in— 
there! do you hear?” cried Cornelia, turn- 
ing round with large eyes, and her finger at 
her mouth, and speaking in a thrilling whis- 
per. The sound of the quick, irregular 
tread of Mr. Bressant, following the professor 
into the study, was audible from below. 

“Who can he be ?” resumed she present- 
ly, as Sophie said nothing. 

“If he’s a gentleman, we don’t need to 
know any more, do we?” replied her sister, 
from behind her sewing. 

“ Well, he is one,” rejoined Cornelia, un- 
certain whether she was being made fun of 
or not. “He was dressed like one— not 
bandboxy, you know, but nicely and easily; 
and he stands and moves well; and then his 
face—” 

“Ts he handsome ?” asked Sophie, as Cor- 
nelia paused. 

“Oh, he has that refined look—I can’t 
describe it—better than handsome,” said she, 
giving a little wave with her hand to carry 
out her meaning. 

“Tt’s lucky he was so big,’”’ remarked So- 
phie, very innocently, “or you might not 
have been able to see so much of him in such 
a little time.” 

“Sophie!” said Cornelia, after a silence 
of some moments, speaking with tragic delib- 
eration, “‘ you’re making fun of me; I think 
you’re very unkind. I don’t see what there 
is to laugh at in what I said; and, if there 
was any thing, I think you might not laugh.” 

“OQ Neelie!—dear Neelie!” exclaimed 
Sophie, coloring with regret and shame, “I 
didn’t. think you’d mind it; it was only my 
foolishness. Don’t think I meant to be un- 
kind to you, dear. I wish the man had never 
come here, whoever he is, if he is to come 
between us in any way. Won’t you forgive 
me, darling?” and she held out her hand to 
Cornelia with a wistful, beseeching look in 





her eyes that thawed her sister’s resentment 
immediately; and, after a very brief struggle 
to preserve her dignity, she subsided, with 
her face upon the pillow beside her sister's, 

““We won’t ever quarrel or any thing 
again, will we, Sophie?” said she, after a 
while. , 

“Never about that gentleman, at all 
events!” answered Sophie; and then they 
both laughed and kissed each other, to seal 
the bargain. 

Once, long afterward, Cornelia remem- 
bered that kiss, and the words that had ac- 
companied it, and pondered over the bitter 
significance with which the simple act and 
playful agreement had become fraught. 

But now the subject was soon forgotten, 
and they fell to talking about the dresses 
once more; nor was the topic by any means 
exhausted when they were interrupted by the 
professor’s voice calling to them from below. 


—_— 


CHAPTER IV. 
A BUSINESS TRANSACTION. 


Proresson Vauryon led the way to the 
study, stood his cane in the corner, and placed 
a chair for his guest in silence, “ Just like 
his father!” said he to himself, as he re- 
paired to the mantel-piece for his pipe; “not 
a bit of his mother about him. Who'd have 
thought so sickly a baby as they say he was 
would have grown into such a giant?— 
Smoke ?” he added, aloud. 

“ You must talk loud to me—I’m deaf!” 
said the young man, with his hand to his ear. 

“ Pleasant thing in a pupil, that!” mut 
tered the old gentleman, as he filled his pipe 
and lit it. “ How it reminds one of his fa- 
ther—that bright, questioning look, when he 
leans forward! One might know who he was 
by that and nothing else.” He sat down in 
his chair, and ruminated a moment. 

“Hardly expected you up here so soon 
after your loss,” observed he, in as kindly a 
tone and manner as was comportable with 
speaking in a very loud key. 

“ Loss! I’ve had no loss!” returned Bres- 
sant, with a look of perplexity. “Oh, you 
mean my father!” he exclaimed, suddenly, 
throwing his head back with a half smile. He 
very seldom laughed aloud. “There was 
nothing to do. The funeral was day before 
yesterday. I did all the business before then. 
Yesterday I packed up, and here I am!” 

“ Death couldn’t have been unexpected, I 
presume?” said the professor, on whom 
Bressant’s manner made an impression of 
resignation to his loss rather too complete. 

“The time of death can only be a matter 
of guess-work,” returned the young man. 
“My father had been expecting to die for 
a good while past; but he’d been mistaken 
once or twice before, and I thought he might 
be this time. But he happened to guess 
right.” 

“Filial way of talking, that!” thought 
Professor Valeyon, rather taken aback. 
“Didn’t get that from his father; he was 
soft-spoken enough, in all conscience! Queer 
now, this matter of resemblance! There’s @ 
certain something in his style of speaking, 
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and in the way he looks just after he has ! 


spoken, that reminds me of Mrs. Margaret! 
Deaf people are all something alike, though ; 
and he’s been with her a great deal, I suppose. 
Well, well! as to the way he spoke about his 
father, what looked like indifference might 
have been merely embarrassment, or an at- 
tempt to disguise feeling ; or perhaps it was 
but a deaf man’s peculiarity. At all events, 
it can do no harm to suppose so.” 

“ Were you with him during his last mo- 
ments ?”’ asked he. 

“Oh, yes! I saw him die,” answered 
Bressant, nodding, and pulling his close-cut 
brown beard. 

Professor Valeyon smoked for a while 
in silence, occasionally casting puzzled and 
searching glances at the young man, who 
took up a book from the table—it happened 
to be a volume of “ Celestial Mechanics ”— 
and began to read in it with great apparent 
interest. His face was an open and certainly 
not unpleasant one, very mobile, however, and 
vivid in its expressions ; the eyebrows straight 
and delicate, and the eyes bright and power- 
ful. The forehead was undeniably fine, promi- 
nently and capaciously developed. Neverthe- 
less—and this was what puzzled the profess- 
or—there was a very evident lack of some- 
thing in the face, in no way interfering with 
its intellectual aspect, but giving it at times 
an unnatural and even uncanny look. In 
meeting the young man’s eyes, the old gen- 
tleman was ever and anon conscious of a dis- 
position to recoil and shudder; and, at the 
same time, felt impelled, by what resembled 


a magnetic attraction, to gaze the harder. 
Did the very fact that some universal human 
characteristic was omitted from this person’s 
nature endow him with an exceptional and 


peculiar power? There was an uncertainty, 
in talking and associating with him, as to 
what he would do or say ; an ignorance of 
what might be his principles and points of 
view ; an impossibility of supposing him gov- 
erned by common laws. Such, at least, was 
the professor’s fancy concerning him. 

But again, turning bis eyes to his pipe, or 
out of the window—was it not fancy alto- 
gether? Beyond that he was unusually tall, 
and broad across the shoulders, and of a very 
intelligent cast of features, what was, or was 
there not, in this young man different from 
any other? He had the muffled, irregular 
voice, and alert yet unimpressible manner, 
peculiar to deafness. But was there any 
thing more? The professor took another 
look at him. He was reading, and certainly 
there were no signs of any thing strange in 
his appearance, more than that, at such a 
time, he should be reading at all. It was 
when speaking of his father that the uncanny 
expression had been especially noticeable. 

“Suppose,” said Professor Valeyon to 
himself, “ we try him on another subject ?” 

“ You've been educated at home, I under- 
stand ?” began he, from beneath his heavy eye- 
brows. 

“ Oh, yea,” replied Bressant, shutting his 
book on his knee, and returning the profess- 
or’s look with one of exceeding keenness and 
comprehensiveness. “Educated to develop 
faculties of body and mind—not according to 
the ordinary school and college system.” 





He drew himself up with an air of such 
marvellous intellectual and physical efficiency 
that it seemed to the professor as if each one 
of his seven senses might equal the whole 
capacity of a common man. And then it oc- 
curred to him that he remembered, many 
years ago, having heard some one mention a 
theory of education which aimed rather to 
give the man power in whatever direction he 
chose to exercise it than to store his mind 
with greater or less quantities of particular 
forms of knowledge. The only faculty to be 
left uncultivated, according to this theory, 
was that of human love—this being consid- 
ered destructive, or at least greatly prejudi- 
cial, to progress and efficiency in any other 
direction. The professor could not, at the 
moment, recall who it was that had evolved 
this scheme, but it became involuntarily con- 
nected in his mind with Bressant’s peculiar- 
ities. 

“ According to the letter I received to- 
day, you come here to be trained to the min- 
istry,” resumed he. “ Has all your previous 
education had this end in view ?” 

“The education would have been the same, 
understand, whatever the end was to be,” ex- 
plained the young man, with a shrewd smile 
in his sharp eyes. “Iam as well prepared 
to study theology as if I had been aiming at 
it all my life; but I might take up engineer- 
ing, or medicine, as well as that. About a 
year ago I decided to become a minister.” 

“ And what led you to do that?” demand- 
ed the old gentleman, with rather a stern 
frown. 

He did not like the idea of approaching 
religion in other than a reverent and self- 
searching attitude. 

“My father first suggested it,” replied 
Bressant, on whom the frown produced no 
sort of impression. “At the time, it sur- 
prised me, especially from bim. Afterward, 
I concluded I could not do better. No one 
has such a chance to move the world as a 
minister. I thought of Christ, and Paul, and 
Luther, and many before and since. They 
were all ministers—and who had greater 
power? I felt I had the ability, and I de- 
cided that it was as a minister I could best 
use it.” 

“But what are you going to use it for?” 
questioned the professor, settling his spec- 
tacles on his nose, and leaning across the 
table in his earnestness. 

“The men I have mentioned used theirs 
to invent, or confirm, or overthrow, religious 
sects; and perhaps they couldn’t have done 
better in their age. Their names are as well 
known now as ever, and that’s the best test. 
But I hope I may discover a better method. 
I shall have the advantage of their experience 
and mistakes. Perhaps I shall dévelop and 
carry out to its conclusion the dogma of 
Christianity. That would be well, as a be- 
ginning.” 

“Very well, that’s certain,” assented the 
professor, dryly. “It’s all I shall be able to 
give you any assistance in, too; so we needn’t 
discuss what the next step will be. By-the- 
way, did you ever hear of doing any thing for 
the glory of God, and for the love of your 
fellow-men ? ” 

“Oh, yes. They’re pass-words of the pro- 





fession, and have their use,” returned Bressant, 
with another of his keen smiles. “If you 
want to climb above the world, the rounds in 
your ladder must be made of common woods, 
that everybody knows the names of. The 
Bible is full of such, and some of them are 
works of genius in themselves. After all, it 
is the people who must immortalize us, and 
we must feed them with what they are in the 
habit of eating.” 

“What induced you to come here, sir?” 
asked the professor, abruptly. 

“T never should have come of myself,” 
answered the young man, with entire frank. 
ness. “I never heard your name mentioned 
until less than a year ago. It was the first 
time my father was expecting to die. He told 
me you were a wise man, and learned besides; 
he had known you when you were young; you 
would have some interest in teaching me; he 
would feel more at ease to die if he knew you 
were directing me. I thought it over, as I 
said, and decided to come. Understand, I 
knew of no one except you, and I didn’t want 
to go to a theological school.” 

“Humph!” grunted the professor, who 
was by no means well satisfied with the pros- 
pect, yet had reasons of his own for taking 
up the matter, if possible. He smoked for 
a while longer, and Bressant resumed his 
book. 

“By-the-way, about this incognito of 
yours,” said the former at length, laying aside 
his pipe, and taking off his straw-hat—he 
had forgotten to remove it on entering, and it 
had been oppressing him with a sense of 
vague inconvenience ever since—‘ what is 
the necessity of it? Do you mean to keep 
it strict? Is the idea your own?” 

“Oh, no. I heard nothing of it till after 
my father was dead. It was Mrs. Vander- 
planck—she who wrote you the letter—who 
first spoke to me of it, and said he had de 
sired it. I don’t know what the necessity of 
it is, but it must be kept a strict secret. 
Should any one besides you know who I am, 
I stand in danger of losing my fortune.” 

“Ah ha! lose your fortune!” exclaimed 
the professor, frowning so portentously as to 
unseat his spectacles. “ How does that hap- 
pen, sir?” 

Bressant looked considerably amused at 
the old gentleman’s evident emotion — the 
more, as he saw no occasion for it. 

“T never had the curiosity to ask,” said 
he, pulling at his beard. “ But I shall run 
no risks with my fortune. I’m satisfied to 
know there might be danger. There’s no 
difficulty in keeping silence about a name.” 

Professor Valeyon rose from his chair, 
and walked to the window. A mighty host 
of gray clouds, piled thickly one upon another, 
and torn and tunnelled by feverish wind-gusts, 
were hastening swiftly and silently across the 
sky from the west. Beyond, where they were 
thickest and angriest, a yellowish, lurid tint 
was reflected against them. The valley dark- 
ened like a frowning face, and the summits 
of the westward hills were blotted out of 
sight. A lightning-flash shivered brightly 
through the air, and then came the first 
growling, leaping, accumulating peal of thun- 
der. A sudden, rustling breath swept througa 
the garden; and following it, in big, quick 
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drops, and soon in an unintermittent, myriad- 
footed tramp, the rushing, perpendicular down- 
pelting of the rain. 

In less than a minute, a gray, wet veil had 
been drawn’ across the farther side of the 
valley, hiding it from the professor’s sight. 
Even the outer limits of the garden grew in- 
distinct. The leaves of the trees bobbed 
ceaselessly up and down, and glistened and 
dripped ; the shrubs and flowers seemed to 
lift themselves higher from the earth, and 
stretch out their green fingers to the plenteous 
shower. The tinkle of the fountain was quite 
obliterated, and the ordinarily smooth surface 
of the basin sprang upward in thousands of 
tiny pyramids, as if madly welcoming the im- 
pact of the rain-drops. Small cataracts tore 
in desperate haste down the slope of the gar- 
den paths, laying bare in their pigmy fury 
the lower strata of rough gravel and pebbles. 
Upon the roof of the balcony was maintained 
an evenly sonorous monotone of drubbing, as 
if innumerable fairy carpenters were nailing 
on the shingles. The invalid water-spout had 
a hard time of it; it was racked, shaken, and 
bullied, and continually choked itself with 
the volubility of its fluent utterances, which 
were instantly swallowed up in the bottomless 
depths of the waste-barrel. A strong, cool, 
earthy odor rose from the garden, and was 
wafted past the professor’s nostrils, and into 
the heated house. The moist, brown flower- 
beds exhaled a fragrant thankfulness, and the 
grass-blades looked twice as green and twice 
as tall as before. Meanwhile, the heavy, ir- 
regular pulse of the thunder had been beating 
intermittently overhead, and bounding ponder- 
ously from hill-side to hill-side ; and ever and 
anon the lightning had showed startlingly 
in dazzling zigzags through the omnipresent 
shadow. But now it seemed that there was 
alittle less weight in the fall, and gloom in 
the air. The pervading freshness of the 
breeze made itself more unmistakably per- 
ceptible. The west began to lighten, and the 
rain and darkness drifted to the east. As for 
Professor Valeyon, if his thoughts had been 
in a tumult, like the elements, might they not 
now become quiet again, also ? 

“After all,” said the old gentleman to 
himself, “it’s not the young fellow’s fault. 
If his father was a heartless scoundrel, it 
doesn’t follow that he knows it. Well, the 
man is dead; it can’t be helped now, that’s 
certain. But what a cunningly-contrived 
plot itis! Shuts my mouth by confiding to 
me the incognifo, and sending me the son to 
educate ; destroys the last hope of setting an 
old wrong right; takes advantage, for base 
ends, of the deepest feelings of human hearts 
—not to speak of preventing the young man 
himself from being party :o a noble and gen- 
erous action. Did ever man carry such a load 
down to the grave ? 

“Suppose Margaret—no! it isn’t likely 
she would know any thing about it. He 
wasn’t a man to make confidants of women. 
She gave the message to the son, not know- 
ing what it meant, probably. Why, he 
wouldn’t have dared to tell her; And then 
inviting Cornelia—no,no! I’ve had some ac- 
quaintance with Margaret ; and, with all her 
nonsense, I believe she’s honest. Besides, 
what interest could she have to be otherwise ? 





To be sure, she didn’t give me the true reason 
for the incognito; but that’s nothing; she’s 
just the woman to tell a useless fib, and re- 
serve the truth for important occasions only 
—or what she thinks such.” 

The professor remained for a while longer 
at the window, abstractedly staring at the 
drops which hastened after one another from 
the wet eaves. Suddenly he turned around 
and walked up to the table, flapping his slip- 
per-heels, and setting his spectacles as he 
went. 

“Did any one ever speak to you of your 
mother, sir?” demanded he, in the ear of the 
reading Bressant. ‘“ Confound the fellow!” 
passed at the same time through his mind ; 
“does he think I’m a cane-bottomed chair ?” 

“My mother!” repeated the young man, 
looking up, and appearing somewhat sur- 
prised at the idea of his having ever possessed 
the article. “Ob, yes! my father told me 
she was dead, once. It was long ago; I'd 
almost forgotten it.” 

“Told you she was dead, hey? Humph! 
just what I expected!” growled the old gen- 
tleman, who seemed, however, to become ad- 
ditionally wrothful at the intelligence. After 
a@ moment’s scowl straight at his would-be 
pupil, he shuffled up to his chair, and sat 
solidly down in it. Bressant (to whom the 
professor had probably appeared to the full 
as peculiar as he to the professor), seeing 
signs of an approach to business in his action 
and attitude, tossed his book on to the table, 
leaned forward with his elbows on his knees, 
and fixed his eyes directly upon the old gen- 
tleman’s glasses. 

““ You seem to be in the habit of speaking 
your own mind freely, sir,” observed the latter; 
“and I shall do the same, on this occasion, 
at least. I’m going to accept you as a pupil, 
and shall do my best for you; but, you must 
understand, it’s by no means on your own ac- 
count I doit. As far as I have seen them, I 
don’t like your principles, your beliefs, or 
your nature. You’re the last man I should 
pick out for a minister, or for any other re- 
sponsible position. In every respect, except 
intelligence, and an unlimited confidence in 
yourself, you seem to me unfit to be trusted. 
In training you for the ministry, I shall do it 
with the hope—not the expectation—of in- 
stilling into you some true and useful ideas 
and elevated thoughts. IfI succeed, I shall 
have done the work of a whole churchful 
of missionaries. If I fail, I sha’n’t recom- 
mend you to be ordained. And never forget 
that you will be indebted for all this to some 
one you’ve never known, and who, I am at 
present happy to say, doesn’t know you. 
Whether or not you'll ever become acquainted 
is known to God alone, and I’m very glad that 
the matter lies entirely in His hands.—Now, 
sir, what have you to say ?” 

Bressant, who had been looking steadily 
and curiously at the professor during the 
whole of this long speech, now passed his 
hand from his forehead down over his face 
and beard—a common trick of his—smiled 
meditatively, and said : 

“T’'m glad you agree to take me. I don’t 
care for your recommendation if I have your 
instruction. Shall we begin to-morrow ?” 

There followed a discussion relative to 





hours, methods, and materials, which lasted 
very nearly until tea-time. Then, as there 
was still some rain falling, the professor ex- 
tended to his pupil an invitation to supper; 
on his accepting which the old gentleman 
shuffled out into the entry and called to Cor- 
nelia to come down and make the necessary 
preparations. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





SONG. 


MAIDEN! silent sitting, 
Braiding still thy golden hair; 
Round thy head the bees are flitting, 
Deeming thee a lily fair. 
O maid! with eyes whose azure 
Holds a happy, joyous gleam, 
What hath charmed thy listless leisure, 
Made thy life a fairy dream ? 
Love hath found me sitting lonely, 
Whispered soft a charméd word, 
Evermore my heart beats only 
To the music of that word. 


O maiden! slowly pacing 
Crowned with braids of sombre gray; 
One set path thy footsteps tracing 
Up and down one lonesome way ; 
O maid! with eyes whose weeping 
Tells of endless pain and woe, 
What sad vigil art thou keeping ? 
What hath marred thy beauty so? 
Love hath left me pacing lonely, 
Coldly bade me live alone ; 
Evermore my path is lonely, 
Evermore I live alone ! 
G. Hamuen, 
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ANY rivers larger and deeper than the 
Upper Connecticut are far less remark- 
able as boundary-lines of differing soils, land- 
scapes, and peoples. So marked is the differ- 
ence between the scenery and soil of the 
Granite State and those of the Green-Moun- 
tain State, that the mere observer from a car- 
window, riding over the Coneord, Northern, 
and Vermont Central Railways, from Nashua 
to Rouse’s Point, seldom fails to mark it. At 
White River Junction, going west, you pass 
from a land of granite to a land of limestone, 
from flinty mountain-sides to verdant hill- 
slopes, from lichen and bowlder to moss and 
marble, from agricultural defeat and horticul- 
tural despair to bucolic thrift and content- 
ment, from the ruggedness of first thoughts 
to the smoothness of final expression. 

It is a common remark, among those fa- 
miliar with both States, that there seems to 
be a sort of corresponding difference in the 
character of their inhabitants—more of the 
stern, primitive rock of manhood in the one; 
more of the graceful, yielding, and genial hu- 
manity in the other. A writer like Ruskin 
would here delight in setting forth an elabo- 
rate theory showing how a man’s whole moral 
nature and eternal destiny depend upon the 
lithological character of his town, and the 
constituent elements of the soil of his kitchen- 
garden. For me, I am content to stop with 
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the proposition that what everybody remarks 
must be to some extent true. 

If Professor Rogers’s theory of mountain 
formation is correct, the Green Mountains are 
the softened secondary undulation of the great 
wave which crested and broke in the peaks 
of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, 
Moose Hillock, Lafayette, and the Haystacks. 
From the summit of Mount Washington you 
look down upon little else than ragged tops 
of lesser mountains, and grim, rocky slopes 
that lead down into dark, tangled ravines, 
always uninhabited, and often unexplored. 
From the summit of Mount Mansfield, you see 
around you green hillocks, cultivated to their 
very tops, pleasant water-courses, in fertile 
valleys, and farms, and villages, and all the 
indications of busy life. 

Mansfield is very accessible. Its base is 
but ten miles from a railway-station, and there 
is a carriage-road to the summit. That very 
common sort of fancy, which busies itself 
with forming pictures of familiar objects from 
the outlines of natural scenery, has decreed 
that Mansfield resembles the upturned face 
of some petrified Titan, who stalked about 
these valleys in “ those days,” perhaps reclin- 
ing, of a lazy summer afternoon, on the slope 
of Mount Washington, laving his feet in the 
cool waters of Champlain, and speculating on 
the probable profit of clearing up the Adi- 
rondack wilderness, and adding it to his de- 
mesne. The two prominent points are the Nose 
and the Chin, the latter (which is the north- 
ernmost) being the highest point of land in 
the State—4,279 feet above the sea-level. 
The distance from Nose to Chin is about a 
mile and a half, and the nostril (so to speak) 
is a perpendicular face of rock five hundred 
feet in sheer descent. The Chin projects 
about eight hundred feet—indicating consid- 
erable decision of character in our deceased 
ancestor. It can be ascended without any 
special difficulty. From here may be seen, 
on a clear day, the top of Mount Washington, 
nearly seventy miles eastward; to the north, 
Jay Peak and Owl’s Head 

“On Memphremagog’s wooded side,” 

the spires of Montreal, and glimpses of the 
St. Lawrence; to the westward, Lake Cham- 
plain in its whole length, and beyond it the 
summits of the Adirondacks, blue in the dis- 
tance. Southward are the successive sum- 
mits of the Green Mountain range, Camel’s 
Hump and Killington Peak being the most 
noticeable; but these are better seen from 
the Nose. Camel’s Hump, by-the-way, has 
its own pretensions to gigantic physiognomy 
—a forehead and nose. Indeed, considering 
how variable is the human countenance, it is 
a very poor mountain that can’t show at least 
one or two features of it. 

From the Chin, it does not require a 
Whymper to descénd into Smuggler’s Notch, 
on the northeast, though the way is pretty 
steep and rugged. Tradition says this notch 
received its name from the fact that, in the 
early days, it served the purposes of the smug- 
glers from Canada to pass through it with 
their contraband goods. 

In the third engraving, the spectator, 
standing on Snake Mountain, looks over the 
village of Addison, toward Champlain, with 
Otter Creek winding through the whole depth 








of the picture. To the left of the creek, in 
the middle distance, is the site of the first set- 
tlement in Vermont, a century and a half ago. 

Ascutney, in the town of Windsor, near 
the Connecticut, in general form and appear- 
ance resembles the White rather than the 
Green Mountains. It is very symmetrical, 
and rises at a sharp angle to the height of 
8,320 feet. Though it appears quite pointed, 
there is a small pond on the top. The fourth 
engraving is a very good representation of a 
dark ravine on its southwest side, near the 
base. The sides of the mountain are all pretty 
well wooded ; but, just about this ravine, the 
trees were cut away when here was quarried 
the stone for the piers of the locally famous 
“High Bridge,” four or five miles distant, 
which carries the Sullivan Railroad over Sugar 
River, near its junction with the Connecticut, 
the rail being 150 feet above the water. 
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SNOW IN A STREET. 


HE first heavy fall of snow reunites city 

and country. All night the flakes have 

been falling, and in the morning it is as if a 
new avenue liad been opened while we slept, 
leading soft and noiseless from the heart of 
the city out into that spotless serenity of 
snow with which suburban hills and farm- 
lands are again invested. And yet the most 
among us denizens of the streets are disposed 
to feel the snowa bore. Doubtless it is more 
difficult to retain the same pure and poetical 
regard for it, when seen in the city, as that 
which always lingers about the presence of 
snow in the open country, where earth is 
still meek enough to accept and keep un- 
stained the soft and heavenly garment be- 
stowed upon it. But there are certain effects 
and collateral cit tances panying 
the advent of snow in urban quarters which 
are quite unique, and, to my thinking, unsur- 
passed in their way by the hibernal beauties 
of the open fields. Here, at least, the hu- 
man interest is present in more predominant 
degree, and this, combined with the inevitable 
picturesqueness of the snow-fall, wherever 
witnessed, provides a richer and more varied 
pageant, on the whole, than that which awaits 
us at the farm or in the forests. In the city, 
it is true, one cannot draw so many peaceful 
scenes from this source as the poets have 
brought us from rural winters; but, when I 
sit at the lower window of my English-base- 
ment house, with a glowing mass of jumbled 
coals caking itself to a nearly white heat in 
the grate, and the fleecy shower whisking its 
thousand white atoms against the glistening 
pane, I have only to draw down from the well- 
furnished book-shelves a cosey volume or 
two, and straightway there hovers around me 
all the ghostly swarm of snows that have 
scattered their beauty through song. So that 
I may, at least in imagination, bring the rarest 
features of the country winter to my study- 
fireside in the city; and, in so'comfortable a 
situation, the scenery of snowy solitudes be- 
comes almost as valuable in the imagining as 
it were in the actual seeing. But, apart from 
this, there are substantial pleasures, real sights 
and sounds, arising from snow in the city, 














which those who have once learned their 
flavor know how to look forward to and en- 
joy 

These begin with the waking. I have a 
subtle sense that it is snowing or has snowed, 
while yet I lie drowsy in the more enervat- 
ing down of my bed, and presently this ting- 
ling consciousness, from being merely a pleas- 
ant spice to the sweet sin of lying under 
blankets after thoroughly awaking, becomes 
a delicate scourge to rout me from my sloth 
and impel me toward the window. It is a 
cold morning, to be sure! I feel that I am 
involuntarily becoming goose-fleshed. Never- 
theless, I stick to my intent, and, with a rath- 
er blue and chilly hand, pull aside the win- 
dow-shade just far enough to afford a glance 
into the petty privacy of the back-yard. But 
what a change has come over that limited and 
unpretentious territory! It turns up to my 
gaze a pure and perfect surface of undimpled 
whiteness, quite guiltless of those stray bones 
which, only yesterday, I noticed had in some 
way been strewed there, and wholly uncon- 
scious of the unsightly ash-box, which now 
lies buried who may say how deep beneath 
the placid drift? I feel a vague sense that 
the yard has a new career before it, that it 
can begin with a clean score; and the notion 
is a soothing one. I cast a cursory glance 
over the yards of my neighbors, and at the 
long lines of windows in those houses of which 
the backs are turned this way; on almost 
every sill there is a little powder deposit 
of those soft crystallizations which have so 
suddenly wrought this magic upon commen 
things. But, as my wandering eye returns, 
with an approving glance, to the little spot 
of ground under the control of its owner, I 
am startled by the apparition of an uncom- 
p-omising cat upon the high fence-top, who 
crawls along that slender highway in a 
decidedly malicious and predatory manner. 
Bah! the beast has jumped down into my 
yard, and is running featly and swift across 
the untrodden plain. Does she imagine there 
is any thing in store for her upon those out- 
cast bones? She has spoiled my snow, at 
any rate; and a puerile impulse seizes me to 
hurl a missile at her. Without reflection, I 
hiss out a loud “Sca-a-at!” thereby disturb- 
ing the last lingering slumbers of my wife, 
who wonders whit can be the matter. 

“T should like to hit that hideous cat, 
that’s all! She’s been trampling all over the 
snow in our back-yard.” 

This speech would have brought a com- 
panion to my side, to assist in reconnoitring 
the situation, had I not at the moment re 
membered my only partially-attired cundition, 
which, together with an increasing numbness 
of the person, reminds me that both propriety 
and comfort preclude the thought of active 
operations against the feline offender, by 
making it necessary to withdraw from the 
casement. So I retire, with only a small tan- 
talizing taste of the snow-sights spread witb- 
out, and, accomplishing my toilet, descend to 
breakfast. 

“ Ah! they have begun already.” 

“Who?” says my wife. 

“ Why, the boys that shovel off.” 

And, indeed, ‘from where we sit, in the 
breakfast-room, you can hear the brisk clang- 
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ing of their shovels, and the hollow, scoop- 
ing sound that ensues whenever they strike 
through the snow and scrape the flag-stones 
of the sidewalk. Shouts echo about the street 
from the youthful laborers, with occasional 
laughter of that unfettered and original kind 
to which street-boys only can give utterance. 
Now and then, one of two boon companions 
among them calls out to the other, in a tone 
as if they were separated by an immeasurable 
distance, “ Hi! Johnna-ay!” It is the cry 
of a class, a sound associated in my mind 
with mass-meetings, processional crowds, and 
all those public gatherings at which our 
beardless ragamuffins so prominently officiate. 
I have heard it immemorially in such connec- 
tion, and to me it has come to possess a sym- 
bolism of that fraternal attachment which so 
firmly unites these children of the public one 
with another. In general, the street-boy is 
ever a source of secret joy tome. An unav- 
thorized pleasure, you may call it; but it ex- 
ists, and not without grounds which are more 
than fanciful. In this small instalment of a 
man, you have a living embodiment of the 
metropolitan thoroughfare. He is so associ- 
ated and involved with this his native sphere, 
that the notion of the street is inseparable 
from him, and has consequently been incor- 
porated in his generic name. From the ten- 


derest age he has been exposed to the pano- 
ramic and phantasmagoric influence of the 
busy, shifting scenes enacted on high-roads 
and by-roads of commerce throughout the 
municipality; and the whole turmoil and 
stimulant life of those scenes has entered in 
and given character to his brain. 


It is all 
there, and constantly manifests itself in his 
quaint conceits of expression, his unaccount- 
able quirks of conduct, and in the incessant, 
tumultuous, almost feverish activity in which 
he engages. This snowy weather, in particu- 
lar, seems to put him and his brethren in re- 
markably good spirits. Their mercurial dis- 
positions refuse, apparently, to accommodate 
themselves to the only approved habit of 
thermometers, and so rise in proportion to 
the descent of the temperature. I don’t know 
what it is about the weather that sets them 
into such a good-humor, unless, perhaps, it is 
the prospect of a job at shovelling. It may 
be, also, that they become instinctively gay, 
in order to make lighter of those hardships 
which the keen cold will very likely bring; 
or they may have an inconsequential sense 
that snow indicates the season of gratuitous 
ducks and turkeys, because they remember 
occasions when the two have come together. 
But it is more than all likely that they only 
surrender themselves carelessly to that gen- 
eral sense of snugness and hilarity which set- 
tles down on us all with the snow. It is easy 
to see how the snow should have this effect 
on me: I am ensconced in the warm break- 
fast-room, with coffee and chops before me. 
I suspect, however, that those of us who 
grumble most bitterly at snow in the city 
cherish at heart an unacknowledged affinity 
With it; and, if this be the case, it is no won- 
der that these weathercocks of mood and 
impulse, the street-bors, should fairly spin 
around with the merriment of so blithe a 
winter’s morning. Confound the little ras- 
cals! They have organized an impromptu 





snow-fight, and are hurling the white balls 
with a freedom that indicates but too clearly 
their disregard for the rights of property in 
window-panes. But, thank Goodness! there 
is my venerable neighbor interposing himself, 
with ruddy face and flowing white hair, as a 
peace-maker. He does not, however, look es- 
pecially bland. I suppose he is telling them 
that he will pay them nothing for their work, 
if they persist in so bellicose a style of diver- 
sion. Ah, yes! you see they have stopped. 
And with what perfectly cheerful irreverence 
they looked up at the old gentleman, while 
pronouncing their unashamed acquiescence 
in his views! Hullo! here comes one of them 
now, directly toward my door-step. I sup- 
pose he thinks that, after witnessing his dis- 
reputable conduct and gross inattention to 
trade, I am going to permit him to shovel the 
snow from my walk. Well, I am not rich 
enough to keep a man, and, I suppose, if I 
were, that he would not be poor enough to 
undertake that piece of work. Let the boy 
go ahead with it, then. 

But we can’t stay within-doors all the 
morning. Let us go out into the street we 
have been watching so long. Already a num- 
ber of sleighs are sweeping hither and thither. 
I know of no sound more delicious in its kind 
than that of the gentle chink and clink of 
sleigh-bells, shaking sweetly with the horses’ 
motion. Here, in the city, too, we get so 
much more of it than on the lonely country 
roads, or even in a village. I have listened 
to this sound, sometimes, of a wintry evening, 
when the fleeting jingle of sleigh and sleigh 
mingled and swelled to a prolonged humming 
cadence, until it grew, in the dusk, like toa 
plaintive sigh, or a long-drawn breath, heaved 
out in scarcely-audible Holian harmonies—a 
mere ghost, a haunting memory or prophetic 
spirit, of music. But it is a brisk and busi- 
ness-like clashing which they make this crisp 
forenoon. Nevertheless, I should thoroughly 
enjoy playing truant to-day, and going off for 
a pleasure-ride in one of these dapper little 
vehicles that run se smoothly. It is remark- 
able, by-the-way, what a variety of colors and 
finishings we allow ourselves in sleighs. Were 
we to indulge in such unconventional hues and 
improbable scroll-work on our wheel-carriages 
in sober weather, what a motley whirligig— 
red, green, dark-blue, and-deep wine-color— 
should we have in our Central Parks, and on 
our Brighton Roads! Yet the sleighs area 
kind of transient winter butterflies, and I like 
the fancy of painting them with gay colors. 
Besides, it calls up a picture, however faint, 
of those many-hued and gorgeous boats that, 
in old times, stained Venetian waters with 
their rich reflections, Those were the chari- 
ots of that strange sea-city, and they glided as 
noiselessly over its water-ways as our sleighs 
would glide along these straight canals of 
snow, were it not for the merry warning of 
their bells. But what is this, coming our 
way? One would imagine that the compari- 
son had suddenly brought about some odd 
metamorphosis ; for here comes a great struct- 
ure, shaped like a large boat or a sloop, but 
sliding firmly on runners, and drawn by eight 
delicate and eager horses, belted with bands 
of flashing bells. It is inscribed at the sides, 
“Creopatra’s Bares.”’ Here, in front, or at 





the bows, the conveyance, whatever it be, 
rises into the semblance of a swan, with full 
breast well gilded over, and a graceful, curv- 
ing neck, and outstretched head. Behind this 
gorgeous effigy stands a man whose costume 
and general appearance closely resemble those 
of our ordinary coachman, and who holds the 
reins of his four-span as lightly as if they 
were ribbons. At the other end, the barge is 
formed somewhat in the fashion of a galleon 
of Spain, or early England, only that the 
curving elevation of its sides, where they join 
together at the end, continues until the arch- 
ing woodwork overhangs the hollow of the 
boat, several feet from the stern, thus leaving 
a recess, or alcove, which looks from the 
front like the mouth of some gigantic sea- 
shell. But where can the royal mistress be? 
It would seem hardly possible that the famous 
Eastern queen, the heart-enthraller, should 
return to us now, after having taken to her 
breast that last sad lover, the aspic, with his 
poisonous kiss. I doubt also whether her 
majesty would choose to expose her beautiful, 
sun-softened form to our searching winds and 
seathing cold, despite that easy abundance 
of supple furs luxuriously heaped into her 
wherry’s arching stern. Besides, it would be 
impossible for her, in her present decrepitude, 
to don a becoming costume; and so inveter- 
ate a coquette must have left in her very dust 
a power of remonstrance against making an 
appearance in any toilet which could not do 
her justice. For my own part, though we are 
doubtless a race reckless enough to need some 
such wholesome check, I should not urge that 
a mummy be called to grace our winter festi- 
vals. However, we may none the less take 
pleasure in seeing so considerable a relic of 
the beautiful Egyptian, as this, her barge. 
Since, too, she is not here to use it, I suppose 
there can be no objection to our taking a . 
short trip in the swan-bowed boat. But the 
coachman demurs. That is, he insinuates 
that a pretty round sum must be paid for the 
use of the royal shallop; and says, moreover, 
that it is customary to make up a numerous 
party, in order to defray the expense of hire, 
and augment the mirth of the ride. Alack! 
and is this your Cleopatra’s imperial bounty ? 
But I'll not believe it. The thing has fallen 
into the hands of speculators, and, like so 
much else of note in this weak century, is 
made the subject of a preposterous job. Come, 
come, let us go our ways. 

Already it is snowing again. But one is 
willing to pay that trifling sum which causes 
us to be drawn along the rails, over snow, or 
slush, or mire, through rain and shine, behind 
the tinkling of a more constant, if also a more 
lugubrious and less idyllic horse-bell. This 
fresh fall of snow will make more work for 
the turbulent little boys; and it is to be hoped 
they will earn a small something to keep 
against cold weather. Ha! What is that? 
Oh, merely that that little fellow is the young- 
ster who just now cleared my sidewalk of 
snow. He hailed aloud the little newsboy 
whose custom it is to trade upon these cars, 
and from whom I had just purchased tempo- 
rary omniscience at a moderate cost, with a 
ery of “Flapjacks!” Brief as is the ejacu- 
lation, my little newsboy comprehends fully 
the rich and redolent significance of that cry. 
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It contains an invitation, full of succulent 
suggestion, from the youth who has profited 
at my expense, to breakfast with him at a 
little open-air eating-establishment, kept by 
an old woman near yonder corner, who, with 
her colorless and quilted face, presides over 
the cooking (upon a smal) stove, sheltered by 
a scanty canvas) of certain simple and unem- 
bellished articles of diet intended for con- 
sumption by the populace. The news-vender, 
in descending from the car, executed a gym- 
nastic feat very like that known as a “ cart- 
wheel,” though without actually planting his 
hands on the ground; and the two are scam- 
pering off together, as you see them. No 
doubt they will prolong the orgy, if their 
stomachs permit, until all the slender earn- 
ings are expended which have accrued from 
the providentially bounteous snow and my 
own manorial convenience. But how com- 
pletely does the snow shut out our view! Yet 
it has almost the contrary effect from that of 
contraction which it would have in the coun- 
try. The close proximity of neighboring 
houses is hidden and half forgotten in this 
blind, vague dimness of an indefinitely im- 
aginable distance. Beyond that shifting wall 
of innumerable white and fluttering specks, 
through which the large tree yonder thrusts 
its shadowy form so faintly, there might be 
miles of rolling country, for all that we can 
see at present. And yet this is only a fall of 


snow in a street. 
G. P. Larnropr. 





A SILENT DINNER-PARTY. 
é OME, boys! Let’s be jolly, and no 
talking!” was the apparently para- 
doxical fiat of that “fine old English gentle- 
man,” Parson Wells, as he is depicted by 
Theodore Hook, in his capital story of “ Gil- 
bert Gurney.” 

How “the boys” could be jolly “ under 
the circumstances’? would, probably, have 
puzzled Mark Tapley himself; but he had 
never contemplated a state of things such as 
you and I, gentle reader, are, if you will, about 
to behold. 

“The parson” was gay and festive, as a 
fine old English rector should be. His young 
friends were gathered about him in his snug 
“sanctum ;” the fire was burning brightly; 
the punch was gently brewing; all “the ma- 
terials convenient,” and there was to be “ jol- 
lity, and no talking.” 

The thing seems impossible; but the jolly 
rector would have his own way—he had said 
the word—and the thing was done (after Ais 
fashion). We will now see how the thing can 
be done in quite another way. 

But let us think fora moment. Noise is 
usually an element of conviviality. Is it ne- 
cessarily so, or of “jollity” even? I am now 
purposely oblivious of Fourth of July, and of 
Captain Rynders. 

We know that one may have “ enjoyment” 
without noise; perhaps, without the faintest 
appreciable sound, certainly without talking. 
“Enjoyment” and “jollity,” or “ conviviali- 
ty,” are, however, by no means synonymes. 
The one may be silent, but not the others. 
We shall see, though, strange as it may seem, 





that there may be a dinner-party where enjoy- 
ment, conviviality, jollity, shall reign supreme, 
and that talking, conversation, compliments, 
“ speech-making,” are not only possible, but 

actual facts in this wonderful nineteenth cen- 

tury of ours, and not one spoken word! 

Come with me, now, to a very pretty Goth- 
ic cottage, in a yet rural portion of our great 
city. You need not hesitate, for I am well 
known to the inmates. And here, in this 
handsomely-furnished room, I introduce you 
to this party of a dozen, just arranging them- 
selves around the dinner-table. You see with 
what cordial smiles, warm hand-grasps, and 
high-bred courtesy even, we are received ; dud 
not one word of welcome ! 

They are all deaf-mutes! Not a word has 
any one of them ever uttered—not a sound 
has any one of them ever heard! 

They are all young ; in costume and gener- 
al appearance they in no wise differ from any 
other party of gentlemen and ladies gathered 
for a similar purpose. 

I see, however, that you are at once struck 
with a certain animation,.a vivacity of man- 
ner; an eager, curious, asking look out of the 
eyes; an unusual display of hands and fingers 
in rapid motion, and a.general air of liveliness, 
which contrast strongly with the quiet, the 
subdued movements of other refined, trained 
people who have peceived you on other simi- 
lar occasions. You hear the stamp of a foot, 
a sharp clap of the hand; you see sudden 
graspings of arms, or taps upon shoulders, 
calling the attention of one or another. All 
around you are bright, eager, smiling eyes, 
and wreathing lips. Now and then you hear 
a sharp exclamation, or an odd sound, as of 
laughter. In the midst of this lively, noisy 
party (noisy to you, but not to themselves), 
you somehow find yourself helpless, embar- 
rassed with an uncomfortable sense of being 
out of place. You are among them, but not 
of them. You feel that you are an “ outsider.” 
For once your fluent tongue, your quick ear, 
your apt speech, are of no use; superfluities, 
in fact; your observant eye, which hitherto, 
with your attentive ear, and ready tongue, has 
served you so well, is now bewildered and 
wearied with the vain attempt to follow the 
nimble fingers, to catch the fleeting expres- 
sion of the mobile features of the smiling, 
pleasant-looking people about you. Your 
wonderful faculties of hearing and talking are 
at a discount; in fact, of no account at all! 
—not only useless, but incongruous, and not 
wanted ! 

What are we todo? We can’t use our 
ears or our tongues; let us, then, use our 
eyes as well as we can. Our friends, however, 
will yet beat us at that. 

There, at the head of her table, dignified 
and gracious, sits our hostess, a handsome, 
and distinguée young lady, not long mar- 
ried, and but recently installed in a house of 
her own. See her bright, watchful eyes 
glanving over her guests and her table, with 
an occasional nod or a signal to her servants 
(the elder of whom is a deaf-mute, like her 
mistress), eager, inquiring, listening, in fact, 
as well as seeing ; her whole face smiling as 
she catches the lively remark or the unspoken 
compliment flashed like a telegram from some 





friendly eye that is fairly radiant with intelli- 











gence; or answering with quivering fingers 
and graceful pantomime (a most expressive 
language when you can comprehend it) the 
bewilderingly-rapid motion of other talking 
fingers or waving hands; her whole face, 
hands, fingers, and person, alive to utter her 
swift-springing thought. Oh, would that her 
tongue could utter! What a picture of brim- 
ful happiness she presents ! How matron-like 
she seems ! 

Here, opposite, sits her young husband, 
somewhat grave in aspect, but gentle and 
winning in manner, with brown, full, “ wide. 
awake” eyes and facile, smiling lips. He, 
also, is watchful for his guests, and, now and 
then interchanges with his wife the family 
signals, so necessary to them, and so familiar 
to us all. 

See how he recognizes with his quiet 
smile and mirthful eye some “ good thing” 
flashed or tossed from the nimble fingers of 
some lively guest. And so with them all! 
What more rationally “ convivial” picture 
could you look upon? Here is, indeed, “ jol- 
lity and no talking,” mirth, sounds of laugb- 
ter, of which the merry-makers are uncon- 
scious ! 

You and I hear, of course, the usual clat- 
ter of knife and fork, the rattle of dishes, the 
clinking of glasses—sounds all the more no- 
ticeable, indeed, in the absence of the hum 
and buzz of table-talk, merry laughter, and 
soft mingling of voices, . 

We look on with something of the amuse- 
ment that one may feel who, stopping his 
ears to the music, looks out upon the whirl 
ing, surging figures in a lively ballroom. 

But now—hush ! look! listen! Our host 
has risen to “ speak "—to propose a health! 
With glancing eyes and significant gesture he 
is addressing his guests. All eyes are now 
turning upon one who, with mantling cheek 
and shy, downcast face, is furtively watching 
the speaker. It is clear enough that our mod- 
est-looking friend is the subject of some very 
particular and very personal “ remarks.” See, 
now he slowly rises to “respond,” amid bright, 
encouraging glances, and clapping of hands. 
What expectant looks and gestures greet him 
literally on every hand !| With bended head and 
hand on heart he bows his acknowledgments, 
and then, with swiftly-flying fingers and grace- 
ful gesture, he “hands out” his expressions of 
gratification, his modest disclaimer of merits 
imputed to him; now paying some heart-felt 
compliment to his charming hostess; now 
expressing his appreciation of the friends 
about him ; then, closing with earnest thanks 
and good wishes for all around, he sinks back 
slowly to his seat. 

All this, and more too, we learn from that 
tall, queenly brunette (an old friend, sitting 
opposite, who has before this wasted much 
time in trying to teach our duller senses 
the meaning of the airy hieroglyphics of 
“ sign-language ’’), and now, with flashing eyes 
and wreathing lips and rapid fingers, she is 
trying to tell us that this is a “ birthday” 
party—the “ jour de féte” of our young friend 
who has just sat down, and, also, that the 
whole thing is a “ surprise ” to him. 

How they all enjoy it! What noisy (to 
us) demonstrations of applause! We wonder 

will they cheer? No; they again rustle into 
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their places, and wave about with hand and 
handkerchief their “ signs ” of happiness. 

Js not this a picture of “jollity and ao 
talking ? ” 

This little episode over, our party resumes, 
with greater vivacity, the general “‘ tossing 
about” of thought, sentiment, and fun — 
“nods and becks and wreathed smiles.” The 
whole room seems alive with soft, misty 
flashes—like the northern aurora, silent, swift, 
graceful, and full of meaning ! 

You and I are*thinking how wonderful is 
allthis! How incomprehensible to our unac- 
eustomed senses is this rapid, flashing play of 
hand, lip, and eye! This “ talk,” visible, but 
inarticulate! This electric transmission of 
thought, sentiment, wit, perhaps eloquence, 
thrilling and stirring! Invisible “ winged 
words ” flying like pencils of light hither and 
thither, but always straight to the mark— 
straight to the eye, the heart, the soul, of these 
voiceless people, who will never hear the sounds 
of the kind words that have been expressed, 
or such as we would so gladly pour into their 
ears; who will never hear the ringing tones 
of the orator nor the soft murmurs of music, 
the caressing voice of a mother, nor the gen- 
tle talk of a wife ; the lispings of their chil- 
dren, or the sweet songs of the birds! Yet 
they are happy—we see it—we know it! 

They know the language of reason—the 
language of love. In the deprivation of one, 
Nature, ever kind, has compensated them by 
an extraordinary acuteness of the rest of the 
senses. “Seeing,” they “perceive.” Im- 
pressions with them are wellnigh indelible. 
Undisturbed by outward sounds, they pon- 
der, they think, they reason. No babbling 
“talk” distracts them; no evil, no wicked 
words, corrupt them ; tranquil and innocent, 
they possess their souls in patience, and pass 
their lives in peace. 

To them this busy world is silent, but the 
silence is neither that of solitude nor of the 
desert. Philanthropy, guided by the hand of 
Science, has unfolded for them the great 
pages of Nature’s book—the Revelation of 
God and His creation. They see and en- 
joy the marvellous beauty of the earth, of 
the heavens, and “the glories thereof.” A 
“still, small voice” speaks to them as to us. 

They hear, perhaps, & voice we cannot 
hear, and feel a hand we cannot see. 

Farewell, Christmas of 1872! Happy and 
jolly, and “‘ no talking!’ Happy are we who 
arehere! And happy am I that the “ fiat ” 
of the festive rector is no longer a paradox ! 

We have dined with— 


. .. “a party in a parlor, 
All silent and all—dumb!" 





A GREAT PHYSICAL PARAL- 
LEL. 


HE year 1872 proved an annus mirabilis 

in the meteorology of this country, if 

not in that of the entire globe. Taken in 
connection with the atmospheric commotions 
of the present winter, it marks an historic 
period of storm and tempest on land, of hur- 
ticane and typhoon by sea, in the intervals of 
whose visitations the heavens have glared 


with meteoric displays and the blaze of the 





red-bannered aurora, while the earth’s sur- 
face has been shaken from beneath and some 
of its fairest valleys desolated by the volcanic 
outflow or deluged by the mountain - flood. 
All nations have experienced the rudest vicis- 
situdes of weather, and, in some cases, it may 
be said, they have almost realized the poet’s- 
idea of climatic calamity, and have been made 
to 
“. ... feel by turns, the bitter change 

Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more 

fierce.” 

But the period of physical wonders and 
extraordinary agitations of the elements is 
possessed of a special value to science, which 
has often found that Nature, like a coquettish 
woman in her angry and stormy moods, is 
apt, when most excited, to betray her most 
important secrets. 

Geologists have long since pointed to the 
remarkable and mighty moulding influence 
that the winds and waves have exerted upon 
the land-surface of the globe; but historians 
have also discovered that they put forth a 
powerful influence in shaping the develop- 
ment and destiny of nations. The great air- 
wave which, in several instalments, has passed 
this winter across the country, strikingly illus- 
trates this remark, and presents a phenome- 
non similar to the “ November wave” long 
ago noticed and discussed by the English sci- 
entists Mr. Birt and Sir John Herschel as pe- 
culiar to England and Western Europe. This 
vast aérial billow—large enough to inundate 
the whole continent—is supposed by Her- 
schel to be the effect of the sun’s heat in the 
Southern Hemisphere expanding its vapor- 
laden air and forcing it thence into our hemi- 
sphere. Observations have proved that, while 
it rolled over the western slopes of the United 
States and British America, as an ocean- 
warmed and vapor-stored mass, it passed the 
Mississippi country and the Alleghanies as a 
cold and frigorific wave, or immense moving 
“plateau of air,” as Professor Tyndall well 
called it. The phenomenon has, doubtless, 
always been repeated, but the machinery of 
scientific research has not always been ade- 
quate or extensive enough to define its baro- 
metric character and determine its geographic 
limits. The rapid recurrence of this wave 
since November, and the explanatory key 
which it apparently furnishes for the winter 
storms of America, seem to fully prove that 
its duration is coextensive with the sun’s 
presence in the Souther: Bb emisphere till after 
the vernal equinox, and ’:ence that it affords 
an easy solution of o’.r continental winter 
climatology. 

It was long ago pointed out by Humboldt 
that the “ western sides of the continents are 
warmer than the eastern” in the Northern 
Hemisphere ; and the great philosopher right- 
ly explained the fact by the agency of the 
westerly and ocean- warmed winds which 
sweep the former and mantle them with their 
vapor. But history made and recorded this 
observation before Humboldt. The Roman 
legions which marched with Cesar from the 
sunny plains of Italy, to engage in the Gallic 
campaign, encountered strange and startling 
vicissitudes of climate. The Rhine and the 
Danube were, in that age, frequently frozen 
over so tightly that, as Gibbon tells us, “the 





barbarians transported over them, without 
apprehension or danger, their numerous ar- 
mies, their cavalry, and their heavy wagons, 
as over a solid bridge of ice.” So rigorous 
was the cold of the Hyrcanian Forest and the 
German fastnesses, that Cesar found them 
the congenial abodes of the elk, the wild-bull, 
and the reindeer of the arctic snows.* But 
this climatic condition, with every day's 
march of the legions -westward, was chang- 
ing; and they constantly approached milder 
and softer skies. They had crossed twenty 
parallels of latitude since they left their 
southern homes; and yet, when finally led 
from Gaul into Britain, the transition took 
them from “ the premature Gallic winter ” (to 
use the words of their captain) to “more 
pleasant climes and more mitigated colds 
than those of Gaul ;” toa land which Agricola 
afterward truthfully described as one “ whose 
sky is full of clouds and frequent showers, 
and where the asperity of winter is un- 
known,” and upon whose shores, washed by 
the ocean, the Roman invader rejoiced to 
find the vine of his native Mediterranean, 

Have we not here an historic key to the 
physical agencies of the sea and the atmos- 
phere, which so powerfully codperate and ex- 
ert a commanding influence on the tempera- 
ture of the globe ? 

It has usually been accepted as an axiom 
of pbysical geography that the milder and 
temperate windward sides of the great north- 
ern continents owe their advantages to the 
warm ocean-currents like the Gulf Stream, or 
to the influence of the southwesterly sea- 
warmed winds, or to both combined. That 
this is partly true, cannot be questioned. 
But to the agency of the great atmospheric 
waves, like that of November, must perhaps 
be ascribed the wonderful equalization of their 
temperature through the induced agency of the 
aqueous vapor they transport. These waves, it 
is said, originate in the Southern Hemisphere 
(after the autumnal equinox), in its summer; 
and, as the undulation crosses the equator— 
probably as an upper movement, thousands 
of feet above the oceans—it brings the steam- 
ing vapors of the south to mitigate the wintry 
rigors of the north. Passing northward along 
converging meridians, the air-masses are 
crowded together and piled upon each other ; 
and, as the earth is whirling around on its 
axis, from west to east, the enormous aggre- 
gation is made to trend, like the Gulf Stream, 
to the eastward. In consequence of this ro- 
tation, the Pacific air-wave first breaks on the 
western shores of North America, instead of 
on the eastern shores of China and Japan; 





* Although some writers dispute the fact of 
great changes of climate in Central and Southern 
Europe, the evidences are strong in favor of such 
changes. The winters must bave been intensely 
cold in Italy seventeen and a half centuries ago, 
when Juvenal describes cutting ice in the Tiber to 
get at its water; when Horace depicts the streets 
of Rome as blockaded with ice and snow ; and 
Virgil warns the farmers to fold the sheep for fear 
of their being hurt by the great cold. Ovid men- 
tions the freezing over of the Euxine Sea. Livy 
tells us that at Barcelona the ground was covered 
(during the siege) for four months with snow. Ger- 
many, according to Tacitus, was so cold at this 
epoch that it was incapable of producing apples, 
grapes, or other fruit. None of these accounts 
would apply now. 
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for like reason the Atlantic wave is first ar- 
rested by the shores of Western Europe, in- 
stead of being caught by those of Eastern 
North America. 

It is not our purpose, in the present space 
allotted, to discuss the meteorology of the 
winter air-waves of our own continent, or to 
advance any theory of them whatever, but to 
remark that they may, perhaps, be the chief 
factors of climate, in bearing the surplus 
stores of summer heat from the Southern 
Hemisphere to supply the deficiency in the 
winter temperature of the opposite hemi- 
sphere, and vice versa. The presence of the 
warm sea-currents, which beat against West- 
ern America and Western Europe, and of the 
westerly trade-winds, must not be overlooked. 
But, if both these influential agencies were 
removed, the effect of the great aérial billow 
would still be potential. 

When these great aérial seas of vapor be- 
gin their eastward march across the conti- 
nents, the resultant climatal effect is deter- 
mined by the geography of the country they 
traverse. Great Britain and Western Europe 
then lie, we are told, in the bed of a descend- 
ing stream of polar air, and, as this pene- 
trates the warm vapor of the air-wave, rapid 
condensation ensues, the barometer suddenly 
falls, and the most terrific storms are engen- 
dered. It is otherwise on the American Con- 
tinent. If any polar wind is descending on 
the country, its channels are through Canada 
and across the Great Lakes, and, in these 
mediterranean waters, the storms of autumn 
and winter are most tempestuous. The air- 
wave, on bathing the continent west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and as far east of them as 
the 110th meridian of west longitude, equal- 
izes and tempers its climate, and preserves 
it from every extreme (except in the highest 
parts of the Rocky chain, and on the 40th 
parallel, where the altitude serves to chill the 
atmosphere, and condense its moisture into 
the tremendous snows of Utah, Wyoming, 
and Colorado). From the 110th meridian 
eastward to the 100th, the aérial billow, 
largely robbed of its vapor on the cold brows 
of the mountains, has a precipitation con- 
stantly diminishing, but it is still powerful 
for good. This lessened precipitation, espe- 
cially in the northwestern and central portions 
of the country, is sufficient to spread a beau- 
teous and beneficent mantle of snow over the 
soil, and protect it, both from its own loss of 
heat by radiation and from the blighting bo- 
real blast. And this snow-covering, though 
not excessive, except, perhaps, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the lakes, is known, by Mr. 
Glaisher’s experiments, to make a thermal 
difference of more than 20° Fahr. in the soil, 
and to insure ample and prolific rewards to 
the summer agriculturist. The husbandman, 
in the coldest continental interior, may thus 
be cheered, and hopefully anticipate the 
lengthening vernal days, when 


“ All the uniform, uncolored scene, 
Shall be dismantled of its fleecy load, 
And flush into variety again.” 


The startling transition of climate felt by 
the Roman invader, as he passed from Ger- 
many to Gaul and from Gaul to Britain—like 
passing from winter to summer—is experi- 
enced to-day in America by the traveller who 


journeys from the Mississippi Valley to the 
golden shores of California, Oregon, and Brit- 
ish Columbia. As Cesar’s war-scarred vet- 
erans pushed their resistless eagles across 
the face of Europe to the far northwest, the 
farther they went the richer the soil and the 
balmier the skies became. They were contin- 
ually entering within the charmed circle of 
those powerful meteorologic agencies which 
conspire to redeem Northwestern Europe 
from the sway of the frost-king, and to clothe 
its sea-shores with the verdure of the fairest 
valleys of the globe, and which, in the elo- 
quent words of Tyndall, “make our fields so 
green, and give the bloom to our maidens’ 
cheeks.” 
All this has been reproduced on our own 
continent, as the star of empire has guided 
the march of civilization to the Pacific States 
and Territories. Scarcely had our great moun- 
tain explorers and pioneers of the extreme 
Northwest penetrated to the head-waters of 
the Missouri, or crossed the frontiers of Brit- 
ish America, when, to their amazement, they 
entered a fertile belt of country, where the 
cattle of Montana and Idaho securely spend 
the winter in the open air, and enjoy perpet- 
ual pasture. In Norway and Sweden the cul- 
ture of cereals ascends to the 62d parallel of 
north latitude (but is of no importance beyond 
the 60th). “On the route of the expedition,” 
in search of Sir John Franklin, led by Sir 
John Richardson, to the higher latitudes of 
North America, the latter says, “wheat is 
raised with profit at Fort Liard, in latitude 
60° north, and grows freely on the banks of 
the Saskatchewan and Lake Winnipeg.” Af- 
ter leaving the 98th meridian, the western 
isotherms rapidly bend northward, and the 
eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains are 
the winter homes and haunts of the buffalo. 
“The Pacific Coast,” says the climatologist 
Foster, “has a climate as congenial as that 
of Western Europe.” In Southern England, 
the early vegetables are out of the ground in 
February. In Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tory the grounds are ploughed and planted 
by the first of that month, and their products 
are ready for the April and May markets. In 
England and Western Europe the isocheime- 
nal lines (of equal winter heat) run nearly 
north and south. It is also the case in West- 
ern America, and, even as far north as Sitka, 
the winter temperature of Washington City 
prevails, with less vicissitude. The North 
Atlantic, around the Faroe and Orkney Isl- 
ands and farther north, is strewed with the 
drift of American and West Indian plants. 
The North Pacific eastern shores are strewed 
with driftwood from the Asiatic waters, and 
with wood which grows only in Japan, and 
sometimes with lacquered vessels of Japanese 
manufacture. The fiords of Norway are deep- 
ly cut in the Continent of Europe (by the ac- 
tion of sea and wind and rain-water), with 
harbors open all winter. The deep articula- 
tions, through the Straits of Fuca into Puget’s 
Sound on our Pacific coast, afford harbors 
unsurpassed for ease of approach and safety 
of anchorage, perennially inviting. The vast 
and yet half-known region lying northwest of 
the Mississippi and north of the Upper Mis- 
souri Valleys has been denominated “ the Ger- 


Columbia basins mark the natural highways 
to the Great Western Ocean; and “the Gate 
of the Mountains” *—the defile in the Rocky 
chain which intervenes between the two riv- 
ers—is destined to be as celebrated in the 
history yet unwritten as the “Iron Gate of 
the Danube,” through which our modern ciy. 
ilization has ebbed and flowed, has been in 
the past. Our national explorations, pene. 
trating this country, will redeem from obscu- 
rity those immense regions, which popular 
ignorance had supposed valmeless and inhos. 
pitable, and ultimately hasten their populous 
settlement, and their speedy development in. 
to an empire of wealth, influence, and civili- 
zation. In the course of human events, time 
alone is needed to render Western and Pacific 
America the counterpart of Western Europe, 
Every year that rolls by will make this great 
physico- historical parallel more and more 
striking. The progress of events on the Pa. 
cifie slopes of the continent will outstrip, as 
it has done in the last quarter of a century, 
the prophecies of the boldest statesman. 
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Selections from New Books and Foreign 
Journals. 


A DAY WITH THE BEDOUINS. 


HAVE seldom beheld a more animated or 
picturesque scene than that which pre 
sented itself as we halted on the hill over- 
looking the village of Abilin. The dark tents 
of the Hawdras dotted the hill-sides, and 
stretched far away into the plain beyond. 
Hundreds of richly-caparisoned horses stood 
around. Crowds of handsome, though rather 
wild-looking men—some reclining under the 
tents, others sauntering up and down, or pla 
cidly smoking their chibouques ; while, apart, 
on a rich Persian carpet, sat Salihl Aga, 
chief of the tribe, surrounded by his princi- 
pal officers, numerous secretaries—with silver 
ink-holders stuck like daggers in their scarfs 
—and several distinguished -looking Arabs, 
who, I subsequently learned, were relatives 
and guests. As we hesitated to advance, 
Salih] Aga at once sent his first lieutenant to 
beg us to alight, and, almost at the same 
moment, our horses were taken possession 
of by the grooms, while we willingly obeyed 
the chief’s request. As I approached, Salihl 
Aga and his officers arose; the latter giving 
place to me on the right hand of their chief, 
whose graceful salutation I returned by bend- 
ing low, and placing my hand on my heart, 
my lips, and my forehead. Taking our seats 
on the carpets spread upon the ground, Salil 
Aga and I repeated our salutations, and then, 
according to Oriental etiquette, I saluted each 
officer in form, one after the other, beginning 
with the one nearest to me, every man re 
sponding with a bow, and laying his hand on 
his mouth and forehead. Two Nubians thea 
approached with two nargiles exactly alike, 
and presented them, at identically the same 
instant, to me and the chief, who bowed, 38 
if he would render to me the homage due t 
a superior.+ Coffee was then brought to 08 
in china and silver fili cups, the same 
ceremony being observed as with the nargiles 








*In Western Montana. 

+ In the East, paradoxical as it may appear, the 
guest is, for the moment, the host. en & Mae- 
sulman receives you into his house, he, for 
time, ceases to be master. He places himeelf, his 
servants, and his house, at your disposal ; 
while he supplies all your wants, he appears 











many of America.” The Missouri and the 


ae the guest, and you as the host and superior. 
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—the chief and I emptying our cups, and re- 
turning them simultaneously to the attend- 
ants, so as to make our salutations at the 
same moment. Coffee was afterward handed 
to the officers, who, as they returned the 
eups, again saluted; and, the strictness of 
etiquette being apparently relaxed, conversa- 
tion became general. Salihl Aga then in- 
formed us that they were celebrating the 
wedding of his son, Mohammed Ali, with the 
daughter of his brother, Akili Aga; the 
bridegroom having attained his eighteenth 
year, and the bride having seen fourteen 
summers. 

After a little time, servants approached 
with silver jugs containing cold water, which 
they poured over our hands, while other do- 
mestics presented fine napkins, richly em- 
broidered in gold. This ceremony completed, 
a huge dish of boiled rice, with a boiled lamb 
on the top, was placed before us. Leben, or 
sour goat’s milk, was poured here and there 
into the rice, a small quantity of which was 
taken up in the palm of the hand, rolled into 
the form and size of a pigeon’s egg, and then 
transferred to the mouth. We had neither 
knives nor forks—the lamb being torn and 
eaten with the fingers. I enjoyed this break- 
fast immensely. The rice was well boiled, 
the lamb tender, the tail delicious; and, 
having ridden during four hours in the pure 
morning air, I was decidedly hungry. At 
first I was rather shy of the tail, but the 
chief lieutenant tore a piece off and presented 
it to me—an act of especial courtesy—and it 
was really excellent. To strangers this eat- 
ing with the fingers seems unpleasant; but, 
like many other things, “it’s nothing when 
you’re used to it.” These roving sons of the 
desert do not encumber themselves with much 
baggage ; and, besides, the ablutions so scru- 
pulously performed, before and after meals, 
prevent any idea of uncleanliness. After 
breakfast, native musicians and dancers—the 
latter being dressed as women — appeared 
upon the scene. The performance, although 
novel and graceful, was rather sensuous, and 
I was not sorry when Salihl Aga gave the 
signal to mount our horses, and proceed to 
the more stirring business of the day. 

The chief, at the head of about five hun- 
dred horsemen, now led the way down a hill 
to a plain of considerable extent, where an 
opposing force of similar strength was drawn 
up under the command of his son, Mohammed 
Ali, The women and children assembled on 
the heights, and the combatants, as they 
faced each other, looked as if they had met 
to decide the fate of Abilin. For some mo- 
ments not a man moved. At length Salihl 
Aga advanced leisurely and alone toward the 
ranks of the enemy, and, brandishing his long 
spear almost in their faces, challenged them 
to the combat. Three of the enemy, one 
after the other, put spurs to their horses and 
sprang forward to capture their challenger, 
who instantly wheeled, then turned suddenly, 
again wheeling, and leaning so low over his 
horse’s neck, to evade the enemy’s blow, as 
to be for a moment lost to sight ; then rising 
and reining in his splendid Arab, he dis- 
charged his pistols at the foe as they passed 
him in their headlong speed. Pursued again, 
he turned once more, and, throwing the reins 
on his horse’s neck, unslung his carbine, dis- 
charging it in the face of his would-be captor 
as he advanced upon him; then, seizing the 
reins, guided his horse at full speed into the 
tanks of his own men, who, in their turn, ad- 
vanced to the attack, and charged the enemy 
up to the opposite line. Thus, in a short 
time, the entire forces on both sides were en- 
gaged, and the whole field became the scene 
of a great battle, in which the eye followed 
two principal figures—the chiefs of the con- 
tending hosts. The young bridegroom ex- 
hibited wonderful skill in eluding the attacks 
of his pursuers; wheeling in an instant on 
his nearest foe, the bridle thrown carelessly 





on the neck of his steed, while he unslung 
his carbine, which, in a real contest, would 
have brought down many an antagonist. 
Salihl Aga himself, in the excitement of the 
fight, let fall his turban and gold-embroidered 
cloak—exhibiting his shaven crown, with one 
long plait of hair floating in the wind; and, 
as he led on a charge, uttering his shrill war- 
ery, it was difftcult to fancy the combat other- 
wise than real. The prancing and excited 
horses; the brilliant and various costumes 
of the combatants; the white burnouses 
streaming in the air; the clatter of steel and 
silver housings; the shouts of the men, and 
loud reports of pistol and musket; the chi- 
valric bearing of Salihl Aga, and the noble 
mien of Mohammed Ali; the women and chil- 
dren on the heights between the village and 
the plain—all made up a scene the wildest 
and most picturesque I ever beheld. 

The sham-fight over, the sport of casting 
the djerreed commenced, the activity required 
in which exceeds even that with the spear 
and pistol. Each horseman singles out an 
adversary, against whom he hurls his djerreed 
with considerable force, the skill consisting 
in catching it at the critical moment, and 
flinging it back again before the attacking 
party can escape. This sport is not unat- 
tended with danger, as a well-directed blow 
from a djerreed has frequently been fatal. 
Sometimes, when it is found impossible to 
catch the djerreed, the Bedouin almost throws 
himself from the saddle, and, holding on to 
his horse’s neck, lets the weapon pass over 
him ; then, swiftly wheeling, pulls the djerreed 
from the ground, and hurls*it at his retreat- 
ing antagonist. The horse performs a con- 
spicuous part in this tourney, as upon his 
sagacity and perfect training depends much 
of his rider’s success. 

The bridegroom, having now proved his 
valor, returned in triumph to the village. 
Most of his men had dismounted and fol- 
lowed on foot with drawn swords, two of the 
principal officers walking at either side of his 
horse, their swords crossing over the animal’s 
shoulders. Mohammed Ali held a bouquet 
in his hand—a love-token—which, according 
to a custom of the tribe, he must bring back 
to his bride, otherwise the marriage could 
not be consummated. Instances have oc- 
curred where a rival has attacked the bride- 
groom and carried off the love-token; and, as 
its possessor can claim the bride, this part of 
the day’s ceremony always possesses a special 
interest. As the cortége advanced, a band of 
men, armed with swords, rapidly descended 
the hill, while an equal number of the young 
chief’s followers rushed to the front. For a 
second or two they stood facing each other, 
the bright steel glittering in the sun, and 
then the swords clashed—beating time, with 
alternate strokes, to a strange, wild dance, 
as they all proceeded toward the village. 
The crowd beat time with their hands, utter- 

!” until 
the bridegroom alighted, and, being taken 
possession of by the women, disappeared 
from sight. 

We bade farewell to our kind host, and, 
leaving Abilin, entered the fertile plain of 
St. Jean d’Acre, through which a pleasant 
canter, over delightful green turf, brought us, 
in three hours, to the town itself, where we 
passed the night. The next day, Thursday, 
we inspected the fortifications, and then rode 
round the bay of Acre, about eight miles, to 
Mount Carmel, where we were hospitably re- 
ceived at the monastery of Elias—the finest 
in the Holy Land. On Friday, at eight a. m., 
we embarked at Kaiffa on board one of the 
Austrian Lloyd’s steamers for Beyrout.— 
“ Modern Turkey,” by J. Lewis Farley. 


MR. GILBERT'S NEW COMEDY. 


In his fairy comedies Mr. Gilbert may 
claim to have invented a new variety of 





drama. Their interest is deeper and of a 
more serious nature than that of most modern 
plays conceived in such fanciful forms, and 
they deal in an original manner with prob- 
lems of tangible import and bearing on broad 
human relations. 

“The Wicked World” is in main idea a 
kind of antithesis to its predecessor, “ Pyg- 
malion and Galatea.” In the former piece 
an innocent being is conceived to be ushered 
suddenly into this world with dire results, 
and in the latter the introduction of a few 
ordinary mortals into a perfect community 
produces effects still more disastrous. 

The scene is fairy-land, which, we learn, 
is situated on the clouds above us. Several 
fairy maidens, inspired by the passion of their 
age and sex for “doing good,” decide to call 
up from the wicked world below some mortal 
men with the view of showing them the beau- 
ties and the happiness of a pure life. They 
are perfectly aware that, in so doing, they 
run the risk themselves of falling from their 
high estate and loving as mortals love. Such 
a contingency, however, seems improbable, 
and fear is vanquished by the sweet thought 
of converting these poor, erring creatures and 
sending them back to their homes to preach 
the lesson they will have learned. The pict- 
ure of these girls discussing the condition of 
the world below them is full of exquisite and 
dainty beauty, and displays anew Mr. Gilbert’s 
ingenuity in working out one of his quaint 
psychological problems. The fairies’ igno- 
rance of evil, the unconsciousness and the 
tone of hearsay about their speculations as 
to the nature of love, their self-reproach for 
having neglected to do what they could to 
remedy the state of things on earth, of which 
they have, however, only the most vague and 
general conception—all these things are de- 
lineated in a manner that satisfies the imagi- 
nation with the reality and possibility of the 
beings before us. Their actions and ideas 
are perfectly consistent, and, granting the 
conditions of their existence, we feel that 
they are drawn as they would be. 

It should be explained that fairies have on 
the world each a mortal counterpart, and it 
is only at such time as his or her double is 
absent from fairy-land that a human being 
may be summoned above. Ethais and Phyl- 
lon, two male fairies, being away, their rep- 
resentatives, Sir Ethais and Sir Phyilon, are 
in due form called up, and make their first 
appearance fighting. The duel continues in 
spite of the circle of spectators, who look on 
delighted with what they take for a game of 
skill, until one of the combatants is severely 
wounded. This accident brings the dispute 
to a close, both parties preferring to postpone 
further proceedings till a more convenient oc- 
casion, and giving themselves up for the pres- 
ent to the ministrations of their fascinating 
hostesses. The consequences may be guessed, 
Love’s subtle influence is soon felt and grows 
with amazing rapidity, and the act concludes 
with the following passionate declaration from 
Selene, the fairy-queen, to Ethais : 

“ Thou art my faith—whate’er my Ethais does 
Is ever hallowed by his doing it ; 
Thy motal law is mine—for thou art mine; 
a , and a- one moment hy kill } 
A SS thon false to me, and Ti proclaim 
That man forsworn who loves but one alone. 
My soul is thine—whate’er thy faith may be, 
I'll be its herald ; if thou hast no faith, 
T'll be the high-priest of thine unbelief. 


Thy wisdom’s mine; thy folly's mine— 
Hush ! hush! 


Yes, for this is Love!” 


Why this is madness ! 
Selene. 


In the second act the disastrous effects of 
the event soon become manifest. Love, in 
its first development pure and unselfish, 
springs up in the heart of each maid who 
sees these men. But, on the heels of love, 
follow envy, hatred, malice, and all unchari- 
tableness. Selene andertakes the cure of 
Ethais’s wound, and her monopoly of the 
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damaged hero excites the jealousy of ber sis- 
ters, and especially that of Daryne, who seeks 
every opportunity of blackening the queen’s 
character to her lover. The affection of the 
mortals in no measure equals in intensity that 
of which they are the objects, their experi- 
ence 7 them to think lightly of too 
easily-won fondness. Matters soon become 
much involved, and a new complication is in- 
troduced by the arrival of Lutin, Ethais’s 
servant, who is called by Daryne to assist in 
healing his master. Recognizing, as he be- 
lieves, in Daryne his own wife, whose fairy 
double she is, he is much shocked at her 
shameless confession of love for Ethais, al- 
though himself by no means averse to enjoy 
the caresses of her sisters. 

Affairs at length reach a crisis. The 
shallowness of man’s love is discovered, and 
the girls quarrel first among themselves, then 
with their lovers, and, finally, these quarrel 
with é¢ach other. Swords are drawn, but the 
brawl is cut short by the summary expulsion 
of the disturbers of the tranquillity of cloud- 
land, leaving the fairies bowed down with 
shame and remorse. With their departure 
the spell is broken. Soft strains of music 
are heard, and the air seems to become clear 
from some heavy, unwholesome mist. One 
by one the bowed heads are raised, and the 
maidens gradually awake as from a hideous 
dream. Peace is restored, and forgiveness 
humbly begged and granted. The play ends 
with the return of the two fairies, Ethais and 
Phyllon, who bring with them from the king 
the grant of love to fairy-land. The long-de- 
sired gift has, however, lost its allurements, 
and Selene thus rejects the offered gift : 

“ No, Ethais, we will not have this love ; 
Let us glide through our immortality 

Upon placid lake of sister-love, 

‘or tempt the angry billows of a sea, 

Which, though it carry us to unknown lands, 
Is so beset with rocks and hidden shoals, 
That we —_ ere our vessel reach 


The unsafe haven of its distant shore. 
No, Ethais, we will not have this love!” 


—London Examiner. 


MR. HOLMAN HUNT'S PICTURE. 


This important painting, the largest of 
Mr. Hunt’s works, has occupied him more 
than three years, and is now finished. It 
comprises life-size figures of Christ and the 
Virgin in the workshop of Joseph at Bethle- 
hem, the time being that of the cessation of 
labor just before the setting of the sun. It 
is styled “ The Shadow of Death,” and repre- 
sents a prevision of the Crucifixion. The 
bright, golden light of the sun enters the 
chamber from the front of the picture, filling 
it with lustre, and falling full on the erect fig- 
ure of Jesus, in the full development of youth- 
ful manhood. The room contains the imple- 
ments of Joseph’s craft as a carpenter, a 
bench and tools; the floor is thickly strewed 
with shavings ; an open window behind shows 
the landscape, with shadows spreading at the 
bases of the hills; the fields are all in a glow. 
The Virgin kneels before a large casket, with 
her back toward us; her head is turned from 
us while she looks at the shadow of Christ’s 
figure on the wall. Her Son, finding the time 
for ceasing to work has arrived, has risen 
nearly to his full height, and stands, his arms 
raised and extended in the ancient attitude of 
prayer, and he looks upward, praying earnest- 
ly. His eyes are cast upward, his lips are 

, the thick masses of his curling hair 

on his naked shoulders. He wears a 
broad waist-cloth of white, embroidered in 
red; his head and feet are bare; but a crim- 
son head-dress, such as the Jews wore, lies on 
the ground before him. The attitude and ex- 
— of this figure are of the most intense- 
y pathetic character. Its forms, being of the 
noblest masculine beauty, are instinct with 
vital energy and devotion. The action is that 
of a presageful mind, which welcomes rest 





from labor and that end of trouble pre-signi- 
fied by repose. As Christ is standing thus, 
with arms outspread, in the full light of the 
low sun, the shadow is projected on the wall 
of the room at his full size, and thus it sug- 
gests the attitude of a sufferer on the cross. 


It is this shadow which has attracted the at- 


tention of the Virgin, who, as we have said, 
kneels before a coffer, of whi¢h she has just 
raised the lid. With a sudden action she has 
turned toward the omen. The artist intends 
to suggest that the Virgin observed that her 
Son, ever blameless in life, and now a man, 
devoted himself to the duties of his home, 
and, as yet, showed no signs of the accom- 
plishment of those prophecies which were 
said to be connected with his career, so that 
she questions herself about the honors which 
attended his infancy. As if to convince her- 
self of their reality, she has opened the casket 
where-are stored the gifts of the kings, the 
crown, incense, etc. While opening this, the 
shadow of sorrow has caught her eye by its 
ominous form. Although her face is hidden 
from us, her emotions are perfectly expressed 
by her attitude. The straining of her head 
in the act of turning, the grasp of her some- 
what wasted hands on the coffer, the very set- 
tling of her blue robe and its accompaniments 
about her form, seem to take part in and ren- 
der distinct to us her surprise and pain. This 
description may, for the present, suffice, as 
our readers will soon be able to judge for 
themselves, if we are right in declaring this 
to be not only the noblest and best of Mr. 
Hunt’s pictures, but one of the masterpieces 
of modern art. So thorough is its execution, 
that in brilliancy of color and force of paint- 
ing it has hardly ever been surpassed. The 
drawing and modelling of the principal figure 
leave nothing to be desired. The flesh is 
painted with such solidity and completeness, 
with a golden tint mixed with and underlying 
the carnations, that the figure seems absolute- 
ly solid; the effect of the whole picture is so 
powerful as to be stereoscopic in its forceful 
relieving on the ground. It would be hard 
adequately to describe the face of Christ; at 
another time we may essay to do so. We are 
sure the artist has hitherto produced nothing 
so fine—London Atheneum. 


IMBECILE ORNAMENT IN DRESS. 


Probably nothing that is not useful is in 
any high sense beautiful. At least it will be 
almost universally seen in the matter of dress 
that where an effect is bad it is an artificial 
or false effect, and vice versa. A trimming 
that has no raison d’étre is generally ungrace- 
ful. A pendent jewel simply sewed to a foun- 
dation where it neither holds up nor clasps 
together any part of the dress, usually looks 
superfluous, as it is. Above all, bows (which 
are literally nothing but strings tied together) 
stuck about when there is no possibility of 
their fastening two parts, almost always ap- 
pear ridiculous; when needed for a mere 
ornament, a roselle should be used, which 
pretends to be nothing else. 

In the making of dresses, lines ending 
nowhere and nohow, are often apparent, and 
never fail to annoy the eye. The outlines of 
bonnets are conspicuous instances of this 
mistake. There is no art instinct, and but 
little of the picturesque element, in a nation 
who are indifferent to these things, and whose 
eye does not instinctively demand a meaning 
and a token in every thing. In architecture 
do we not immediately detect and condemn 
a pillar that, resting on nothing, appears to 
support a heavy mass of masonry; an arch 
that is gummed against and not built into a 
wall, unsupported, and, therefore, in an im- 
possible position; or a balcony that has 
neither base nor motive, unsupported and 
supporting nothing? And these things are not 
seldom seen on the fronts of our more decora- 








tive buildings, where the ignorant architect, 
knowing the whole thing to be a sham, the 
balconies of plaster, the carvings cement, the 
lintels fictitious, the pillars hollow, forgets 
that the forms he borrows were meant for 
use, and not merely for show. Mr. Ruskin 
has preached to us the motive of all good 
att; Sir Charles Eastlake and others have 
taught us the practical dangers of debased 
art, and we may at once see how principles 
that are bad in one place are also bad in 
another. The uncultured dress-maker, only 
longing for novelty, invents forms of attire 
that would be imposssible were dress less 
utterly artificial than it is, and this is half the 
cause of our universal ill-dressing. No fash- 
ion or form can leave the mind without a jar 
that is not where it is because indispensable 
there. Whether it occur in a house or in a 
gown, the principle must be the same. 

One of the reasons why peasants, fish. 
wives, and such folk, look picturesque and 
beautiful even in their rags, whatever be the 
mixture of color or arrangement of form—so 
much more beautiful than fashionable people 
look even whien they try to imitate the fish- 
wife—is, I think, the motive apparent in 
every thing they wear. The bright kerchief 
that covers the peasant’s shoulders is so 
much better than a bodice trimmed in the 
form of a kerchief. The outer dress that 
really covers an under-dress fully and fairly 
is so much more satisfactory than one which 
only pretends to do so, and betrays its own 
deceit at the elbows or the wrists, or behind, 
or in some other unexpected place. Any 
thing that looks useful and is artificial is 
bad, and the more obviously artificial a thing 
is, the worse it must always be. A hood that 
is at once seen to be incapable of going over 
the head ; something that looks like a tunic 
in one place, yet in another is seen to have 
no lawful habitation, nor a name; a false 
apron, a festoon that looks as though it had 
fallen accidentally upon the skirt, when by 
no possible means except glue or irrelevant 
pins could it stay there; a veil that you at 
once perceive is never meant to descend over 
the face, but is tacked to the top of the head 
in an exasperating manner; heavy lappets, 
that, instead of being the natural termination 
of something else, hang meaningless and mu- 
tilated ; slashes that are sewed upon the sleeve 
instead of breaking through it; and other 
things of the same kind—they leave the eye 
unsatisfied, discontented, often disgusted — 
St. Paul's Magazine. 


DR. ANDREW COMBE. 


Dr. Combe is an instance of what may be 
done under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances even by a hopeless invalid. He was 
well educated in medical science, and for 
many years he practised as a physician. Then 
he was compelled, by disease of the lungs, to 
withdraw himself from the active duties of 
his profession. He had now to watch his 
own health with the utmost discipline and 
caution. He knew that he was suffering from 
a fatal disease, from which there could be no 
hope of cure; but he knew that, with the ut- 
most care and self-control, his life might be 
indefinitely prolonged, though always with 4 
feeble and uncertain tenure. He fully acted 
up to the conditions which he saw imposed 
on him, and his life was spared during ten 
years, In this period of extreme ill-health, 
caused by extensive organic disease, he ad- 
dressed himself to literary labor, which had 
wide usefulness and popularity. He issued 
volume after volume, in which he made im- 
portant knowledge intelligible to almost every 
order of mind. His long experience as an in- 
valid was useful to many invalids, on whom 
he urged the necessity of moderation and self- 
discip):ne. With all his weakness, there was 
hardly any healthy man who lived so active 
and beneficial a life.—Zeisure Hour. 
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ROFESSOR TYNDALL’S lecturing tour 
in this country was brief but brilliant. 
The limited time he had been able to devote 
to his American lectures compelled him to 
forego a visit to the Western cities ; and this 
inability was the one regret he bore with him 
on the homeward voyage. There can be no 
doubt that Professor Tyndall, by this visit, has 
given a great stimulus to the study of sci- 
ence; and he has specially rendered service 
in bringing public attention to the advantages 
of original investigation. Men who have hith- 
erto appreciated practical science only, and 
have been disposed to look upon many forms 
of investigation as a species of intellectual 
legerdemain, quite remarkable, but useless 
for all practical purposes, have been led, un- 
expectedly, no doubt, even to themselves, to 
see the value of those studies which are the 
fountain- heads of scientific advancement. 
Professor Tyndall, in his eloquent appeal in 
behalf of investigators, showing how indispen- 
sable their services are to the men who apply 
sciences, did excellent service. There has 
rarely landed on our shores a man who has 
done so much to quicken intellectual activity, 
to arouse public sympathy for abstract study, 
and to stimulate interest in the phenomena of 
Nature and in the pursuits of students. The 
banquet with which leading citizens honored 
the savant, on the eve of his departure, gave a 
graceful close to his visit; but this compli- 
mentary act on our part was more than com- 
pensated for by the generous gift by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall of the entire profits of his lec- 
tures to institutions and interests of American 
science. 

While yielding full assent to Professor 
Tyndall’s arguments in behalf of original in- 
vestigation, we differ from those remarks 
which apparently depreciate the pursuit of 
science for practical ends, and which imply a 
slur upon money-making. The lofty and un- 
selfish devotion to pure science, to truth for 
truth’s sake, to knowledge for the love of 
knowledge, however intellectually ennobling 
it may be, has never conferred upon the hu- 
man race, notwithstanding all the arts and 
practical ends that have indirectly flowed 
from it, so much service and so much good 
as the despised love of money-making. In 
measuring the results of civilization, or in 
studying its progress, it is not wise to ignore 
any of the facts or overlook any of the forces 
that have contributed to the world’s advance- 
ment, and among these forces money-making 
has been very potent—perhaps the most pow- 
erful of all the motives that have actuated 
the human family. The desire for accumula- 
tion, for profit, for selfish enlargement of 
comforts and pleasures, is the creator of 
commerce. It was this impulse which devel- 
Oped the art of ship-building, until every sea 
was penetrated ; it was this that has covered 





the countries of the world with net-works of 
railways; this that has bridged our rivers, 
improved our houses and filled them with 
devices for our comfort, invented fabrics 
that warm and protect us, and given us much 
of all that we possess in art and literature. 
Individuals are often moved by other impulses ; 
but the great motive-force of the bulk of man- 
kind is the desire to better their condition. 
The greed of our excessive money-making, no 
doubt, offends and astonishes the philosopher. 
Like many other things excellent within suit- 
able limits, but hurtful when pushed to ex- 
cess, money-making—the phrase ought strict- 
ly to be money-getting—is productive of 
many mischiefs ; but a decay of this instinct 
would work far greater injury to the interests 
of civilization than at present arise from its 
excess. Asa rule, no man can be successful 
in money-getting without conferring good 
upon the community. It may be an entirely 
selfish purpose which stimulates the inventor, 
but the invention can bring no results to him 
if it does not supply some public need. It is 
a love of money which induces the merchant 
to send his ships abroad; but the merchan- 
dise he seeks to exchange could not be ex- 
changed if the public were not benefited 
thereby. This, no doubt, seems trite enough ; 
but even speculation, so commonly denounced, 
renders its service to the community. Buy- 
ing or holding merchandise for advance of 
prices equalizes price; prevents the excessive 
harvests of one year going to a reckless 
waste, and preserves it for scarce years, 
thereby preventing famine and scarcity. The 
greed and the avarice so often evinced by 
money-getters renders a lofty devotion, like 
that of Professor Tyndall’s, admirable in 
men’s eyes; it ought to be, and is, appreci- 
ated ; it offers an excellent example to youth, 
and serves to elevate the public sentiment; 
but, notwithstanding this, despised money- 
getting, in its normal operation, is the most 
beneficent passion of mankind. It has done 
more for the material good of humanity than 
any other force that can be named. 


Dr. McCosh, the president of Prince- 
ton College, has published in one of the daily 
papers a communication, in which he dis- 
cusses the respective merits of our present 
college system, founded on obligatory attend- 
ance on daily recitations, and what is usually 
called the university system of lectures and 
competitive examinations. Those familiar 
with the learned theologian’s strong conserv- 
ative principles will not need to be told that 
he favors the fornier system, and anticipates 
all manner of evils in case of the adoption of 
the latter by any of our educational institu- 
tions. In summing up his argument, he 
says: “A system of instruction depending 
on competitive examinations, and not on 
daily lessons, can never be an enlarged one, 
fitted to communicate the highest erudition 
and cherish the power of independent thought.” 
We think that most university men will take 





issue with him on this point. The difference 
between the recitation and what we may call 
the university system is simply this: the 
former imparts a knowledge of books, the 
latter of subjects. The student who is drilled 
daily in set lessons may possibly acquire a 
more thorough knowledge of the particular 
books required by the course; but that can 
scarcely be called the “highest erudition.” 
We know of none of our colleges in which 
the recitation system is followed where the 
student is examined in his knowledge of the 
subject studied; the examinations are con- 
fined entirely to the text-books in which he 
has been drilled. Under the university sys- 
tem of competitive examinations, on the con- 
trary, the student is not confined to particu- 
lar books, but is required to prepare for a 
general examination, the chances being that 
he has never seen the book in which his 
proficiency in the subject or the language 
studied is to be tested. It is strange to hear 
a scholar argue that the latter system is un- 
fitted to “cherish the power of independent 
thought.” To the ordinary observer this 
would seem to be true of the system where 
every idea of the learner is carefully moulded 
under a professor’s or tutor’s training, rather 
than of that in which he is obliged to be self- 
reliant, and to depend upon his own powers 
of investigation. We have always thought 
that the English universities have produced 
some independent thinkers, but perhaps we 
have been mistaken. The advocates of the 
recitation system view the whole question of 
collegiate education from a wrong stand-point, 
They can never free themselves from the no- 
tion that every student must necessarily be a 
boy, who is to be treated like a boy during 
his connection with the university. This is 
partly owing to the fact that, in consequence 
of the superficial preliminary examinations in 
all our colleges, the classes entering are com- 
posed, to a great extent, of youth who ought 
to be in the preparatory school. They are 
boys, and undoubtedly Dr. McCosh and his 
coadjutors are right in subjecting them to a 
discipline suited to their age. But this is 
what the advocates of the university system 
desire to see changed. The standard of our 
colleges should be raised so as to make them 
supplementary to the high-school, instead of 
a part of it. Examinations should be fre- 
quent and thorough, testing the student's 
knowledge of subjects, rather than of text- 
books, which he has “crammed.” Classes 
should be subdivided into sections, in which 
proficiency should decide each position. We 
would also abolish the four years’ course 
obligatory in all our colleges, and permit 
each student to be graduated whenever he is 
able to pass satisfactorily the required exam- 
inations. Every one who has had any experi- 
ence in our colleges knows that, as they are 
at present constituted, it is generally a detri- 
ment to be too well prepared for entering. 
The student who has been over the most of 
the freshmen studies, finds that he can keep 
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up with his class without effort, and is very 
apt to acquire habits of indolence which last 
him through the entire course. He has 
nothing to excite emulation; but, obliged to 
travel a prescribed path, and to conform his 
progress to the mediocrity with which he is 
trammelled, he is satisfied to pass his exam- 
inations in the few text-books used by the 
class. If the examinations were competitive, 
and on subjects rather than books, he would 
have a spur to his ambition, and some in- 
ducement to spend in study the hours thus 
wasted in idleness. But Dr. McCosh sees 
another evil, which, he thinks, would inevita- 
bly follow the abolition of obligatory recita- 
tions: “The instructors will content them- 
selves, as they do in most institutions in 
which the attendance at recitation is not ob- 
ligatory, with giving lectures (many wishing 
to do nothing more), and will care little 
whether their pupils, with whom they have no 
intercommunion of thought, receive benefit or 
not.” This is borrowing unnecessary trouble, 
and it is an imputation on the general honesty 
of the profession. The teacher who wishes 
to shirk his duties can find as many oppor- 
tunities under one system as under the other. 
The forced attendance in the recitation-room 
of an hour each day will not make an honest 
man of him, nor will the student who recites 
to such an instructor make faster progress 
than if he merely listens to him as a lecturer. 


In the valley of the river Amou, the 
ancient Oxus, brought prominently into no- 
tice just now by the aggressive Eastern move- 
ment of Russia, there centres a peculiar his- 
toric interest. We should rather say prehis- 
toric, for no written record has preserved the 
fact that this was the cradle of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean races. Tradition, faint and indefinite 
in detail, pointed to the high table-lands at the 
head-waters of this stream as the early home 
of the clan which sent out in successive mi- 
grations the tribes that peopled Southern 
Asia and nearly the whole of Europe. Mod- 
ern science, through the agency of compara- 
tive philology, proved the truth of this tradi- 
tion, and it is now undisputed that the ances- 
tors of the Indians and the Persians, of the 
Celts, the Greeks, the Romans, the Teutons, 
and the Slaves, once dwelt here together, a 
united family, speaking a common language, 
and invoking the same Deity. The evidence 
of this, derived from the analysis and com- 
parison of the various languages of these 
races, is as perfect and consistent with logi- 
cal induction as is the demonstration of the 
truths of any of the natural sciences. It is 
even possible, in the light of philology, to 
read the story of the life of these early no- 
mads as accurately as the geologist draws 
from the fossil the history of organizations 
long buried in the past. We know that they 
were a simple people, whose chief wealth lay 
in their herds and flocks, although they did 
not neglect agriculture. They knew the use 
of iron, they ploughed the soil, they built 





houses and made roads, and they were ac- 
quainted with the arts of weaving and of 
sewing. As their semi-nomadic habits be- 
came modified by advancing civilization, they 
formed communities and settled in towns. 
Association begat new wants and passions ; 
predatory warfare made them rich; and 
their fast-increasing population overflowed 
the narrow boundaries of Arya, first on the 
south and afterward on the north and the 
west. When the earliest migration crossed 
the Hindoo-Koosh into the valley of the Indus, 
the Aryans were a people of considerable cul- 
ture, warlike in their habits, and fanatic in 
their religious zeal. Their country, moun- 
tainous in parts, was principally a wide pla- 
teau, descending on the west into the desert, 
but on the east fertile and well watered. 
Bactra, near Balkh, was probably the first 
great city of the race. It is now under the 
dominion of the Khan of Bokhara, and con- 
trasts strongly in its present insignificance 
with what must have been its ancient im- 
portance. It is strange that, notwithstand- 
ing the advance of modern geographical sci- 
ence, we know but little of the country about 
the head-waters of the Oxus. Thirty-six years 
ago, Lieutenant Wood, an officer of the East 
Indian navy, penetrated the table-land of Pa- 
mir, and visited the lake Sari-Kol, in the 
Tartaric Caucasus, where the river takes its 
rise. He describes the region as sublime in 
its snowy desolation, it being about as high 
above the sea-level as Mont Blanc. He is the 
only European who has looked on the source 
of the Oxus since the days of Marco Polo. 
The river, which is fed by three or four other 
lakes, flows thence, in a northwesterly course, 
a distance of nearly fourteen hundred miles, 
until it empties into the Aral Sea, which is 
supposed to be, like the Caspian, over eighty 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean. In 
ancient times it discharged its waters into the 
Caspian, but the channel has long been closed. 
The present inhabitants of Bokhara are of 
many nationalities, among which the Taujiks 
are believed to represent the ancient race. 
They are said to resemble closely the Cauca- 
sian type, and to be possessed of such intel- 
lectual activity as almost to monopolize the 
business of the country. A large trade is 
carried on between Bokhara and Russia, by 
means of camels, over three thousand being 
employed in the caravans. The route passes 
down the valley of the Amou, through the 
khanate of Khiva, and thence to Astrakhan 
and Orenburg. The Khans of Khiva have al- 
ways been hostile to Russian influence, and 
have opposed their progress in their direc- 
tion. In 1717 an army, sent into their coun- 
try by Peter the Great, was defeated; and, 
in 1839, an expedition, under General Perov- 
ski, succumbed to the severity of the climate. 
Notwithstanding a treaty made with the khan 
in 1854, he has rendered himself particularly 
obnoxious to the Russian Government, inter- 
fering with the caravans and treating captured 


prisoners with barbarity. If reports are to 





be believed, the czar has sent a force into his 
country, with what ulterior design it is im. 
possible yet to tell; but, whatever may be 
his plans, England can scarcely prevent their 
consummation, even if it be to extend his 
power to the Hindoo-Koosh. 


—— To the generality of mankind the 
fascination which leads so many to take part 
in arctic exploration is incomprehensible, 
Even those who see some method in Living. 
stone’s madness, can discover nothing to jus- 
tify the risking of life and treasure in efforts 
to penetrate the frozen zone, which must ever 
remain impracticable for human uses. But 
to the man of science, the question of the pro- 
spective discovery of the pole and the results 
which may flow from it, is fraught with an 
interest that has attached to few other of the 
great cosmic investigations. Who knows 
what meteorological and magnetic mysteries 
may not be solved when that hidden region 
shall have been pierced! what zoological and 
ethnological secrets may not be divulged! 
There may lie the key to the laws of storms, 
of atmospheric and of oceanic currents, and 
of the tides. Behind that frozen barrier there 
may be placid seas and warmer regions rich 
in animal and in vegetable life. There may 
still exist genera and species long supposed 
to be extinct, and perhaps vestiges and re- 
mains of man cut off for ages from communi- 
cation with his kind. The possibility that 
all or any of these mysteries may be unlocked 
by him who first shall enter that charmed re. 
gion, lends a fascination to arctic exploration 
not easily appreciated by the masses, and in 
comparison with which the perils and hard- 
ships incident to it are reckoned as of little 
account. This, as well as the love of adven- 
ture inherent in mankind, is what leads men 
yearly to tempt those inhospitable climes, 
and attracts ability and skill from easier 
paths to investigations attended only by pri- 
vation and danger. Since the days when the 
adventurous keels of the Northmen first 
ploughed those seas, nearly all civilized na- 
tions have interested themselves in the arctic 
problem. The ships of Venice and of Eng- 
land long sought there the mythical north- 
west passage to the Indies; Danes, French, 
and Dutch, emulous of the Spaniards, who 
monopolized the other routes, pursued the 
quest with energy and zeal, some seeking the 
passage from the east and some from the 
west; Russians tried to penetrate northward 
through Siberia, and by ship through Behr- 
ing’s Straits; and later, when this commer- 
cial dream was ended, and science alone de- 
manded further exploration, England sacri- 
ficed some of her noblest sons on the altar 
of polar investigation. America, too, has 
not been behindhand in adding to the world’s 
knowledge of those desolate regions. Even 
now Captain Hall and his companions are 
braving the rigors of the arctic seas in the 
hope, not a vain one we trust, of being the 
first to reach the open waters, and perhaps 
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the pole itself. Worthy competitors from 
Sweden, Norway, Austria, Russia, and Eng- 
land, are in the field, striving to reach the 
coveted goal through different paths. It is 
probable that some one of these parties will 
solve the long-mooted question of the exist- 
ence of an open polar sea. Most of the pre- 
cedent geographical doubts have been cleared 
up by the numerous explorers before them, 
so that undivided attention can be given to 
the great problem. If it be not settled now, 
science may well fear that difficulties, insur- 
mountable by human skill and perseverance, 
lie in the way. 


— .In his brilliant little treatise on 
“The Philosophy of Art,” M. Taine attempts 
to give what has been attempted a hundred 
times before, but still remains one of the de- 
siderata of speculative research, a complete 
theory or definition of art—a theory which 
shall include and explain the essential facts 
and meaning of the five great arts—poetry, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and music. 
At first glance, this would seem an easy mat- 
ter. Most of us feel intuitively, as it were, 
what is meant by a poem, a picture, a fine 
piece of music, or a beautiful building; but 
the moment we attempt to define it, the 
meaning is so subtle and elusive as to escape 
us altogether, or carry us into regions of 
speculation so delicate that analysis is lost in 
over-refinements. And such definitions as we 
have are generally as diverse as they are nu- 
merous. Take the word poetry, for example, 
Lord Bacon defines it as “the natural lan- 
guage of excited feeling, intense and inspired : 
a work of the imagination wrought into form 
by art;” Keble, as “‘a vent for overcharged 
feeling or full imagination, when the mind 
is overpowered and requires relief ;” Shelley, 
yague as usual, says : “‘ Poetry expresses those 
arrangements of language which are created 
by that imperial faculty whose throne is cur- 
tained within the invisible nature of man;” 
and a remarkably acute writer in the Satur- 
day Review maintains that “ poetry is the pro- 
test of the emotions against the dominion of 
theintellect.” All these are suggestive enough, 
and true so far as they go; but they are defini- 
tions that do not define. Taine, always bold, 
daring, and direct, proclaims, as the philosophy 
of art, that it is simply “imitation of Na- 
ture;” and, though he refines, defines, and 
eliminates, until it is difficult to catch his 
precise dogma, he holds to the definition, and, 
in the concluding passage of his essay, in 
summing up the argument, he speaks of the 
“five imitative arts” already enumerated. 
Now, notwithstanding the value of the con- 
tributions which M. Taine has made to criti- 
cism and to literature, and the subtlety of 
reasoning and aptness of illustration which 
commend his theory to students, we doubt 
if it can be accepted. It seems to us more 
unsatisfying and wider of the mark than 
any one of a score of definitions which 
might be added to those just quoted, If Art 





be merely imitation of Nature, then photogra- 
phy should be regarded as one of the finest 
forms of art; a plaster-cast, or a wax-figure, 
as the highest type of sculpture; and we 
should look to the pre-Raphaelite or Realistic 
School—a school which has been repudiated 
in his latter days by its great prophet and 
exponent—for the noblest examples of the 
painter’s inspiration. Such is the logical out- 
come of the “imitative theory,” and the 
popular instinct is nearer right in this regard 
than the cold reasoning of the critic. The 
glory of true art is that it idealizes and trans- 
figures Nature. The poet perceives and re- 
veals to us “the light which never was on 
land or sea;” the painter shows us Nature 
imbued with a something which comes not 
from Nature, but from his own imagination ; 
and the musician reveals to us a beauty and 
a harmony which charm by their very con- 
trast with the deformity and discord of actual 
life. In its higher forms, art is a revelation 
of the beauty, order, and harmony, which 
man aspires toward, but never experiences: 
it is not “imitation,” but an idealizing of the 
hard realism with which Nature confronts us 
at every point. 





MINOR MENTION. 


The handsome new buildings go- 
ing up continually in Broadway, instead of 
improving the general effect of the street, are 
injurious to its beauty. This arises from the 
fact that no harmony of proportion is main- 
tained; and the ambitious piles that rise so 
much higher than adjoining structures dwarf 
every thing in their neighborhood ; and hence, 
for one handsome new building, we have a 
score of old ones consigned to an inferior 
place. Union Square, for instance, was once 
very handsome, with its stately private man- 
sions; now an immense pile, eight or nine 
stories high, at the corner of Broadway and 
Fourteenth Street, diminishes the size of ev- 
ery other building around the square, and de- 
stroys the once pleasing and harmonious pict- 
ure. And, then, the conversion of dwelling- 
houses into shops in many places along the 
street has been rudely done, while the incur- 
sion of numerous small trades, with their 
showy banners and cheap display, gives to 
many squares a most distasteful and vulgar 
appearance. Ladies no longer make Broad- 
way a fashionable promenade, giving their 
preference to Fifth Avenue; so, instead of 
the well-dressed crowd that once gave such 
animation to the street, we have a medley 
mob that adds no charm to the scene. Thus, 
in despite of many new and imposing build- 
ings, parts of Broadway are in decadence. 

Just when the world is over- 
whelmed with palaver, comes one who invents 
a talking-machine. If the new invention 
were designed as a substitute for Congress- 
men, it might be hailed with enormous satis- 
faction ; but, unfortunately, the machine is 
calculated not to reduce but to augment the 
general flood of chatter, and the fact that 
Barnum has it in charge is proof that its tal- 





ents will be made the most of. Why such a 
machine should be invented, no man can 
guess; why we are expected to go in rap- 
tures over so much misplaced ingenuity, no 
one can explain. It may add to our wonder, 
but not to our pleasure, to be told that the 
machine in question is the result of long 
years of experiment; that, by means of bel- 
lows, treadle, springs, and faithful models of 
the human organs, it is made to articulate 
with remarkable distinctness, and to repeat 
in good style the sentences set down for it. 
Luckily, it cannot originate either wit or non- 
sense of its own, which representative char- 
acter ought to make it popular with the poli- 
ticians. 

In the “ Book of Mormon” the au- 
thor, whoever he was, represents one of the 
ten tribes steering by the mariner’s com- 
pass. A certain clergyman, who once called 
the attention of a high Mormon official to the 
anachronism, was blandly told that he had 
forgotten his Testament, and referred to Acts 
xxviii. 18, which reads as follows: “ And from 
thence we fetched a compass, and came to 
Rhegium.” It is not recorded whether the 
explanation was or was not satisfactory to 
the Gentile critic, but his confusion at such 
unexpected evidence may easily be imagined. 
The use of fetch in the sense of take occurs 
in several other passages in the Bible, and 
similar ones are frequently met with in Eng- 
lish literature. Shakespeare wrote, “I'll 
fetch a turn about the garden.” The phrase 
“fetch a walk” is still used in some parts of 
England. 

A public testimonial has been 
given in Boston to Mr. Thomas Barry, who 
for so many years has been identified with 
the Boston stage. All old New-York theatre- 
goers will feel inclined to resent Boston’s 
privilege in this matter, for Mr. Barry is 
associated with some of the most agreeable 
of their theatrical recollections. He was for 
a long time stage-manager at the old Park, 
and stood by its fortunes during their long 
decline. The writer, at that time a lad, rec- 
ollects very well seeing Mr. Barry almost 
daily on his walk to the theatre. He wore 
then an ample gray-colored cloak, fastened 
by a great brass buckle at the throat. The 
cloak was of neither fashionable make, nor 
texture, and bore many indications of long 
and honest wear. He carried a large bulging 
cotton umbrella; walked solemnly and sadly, 
with bent head; and seemed in his own per- 
son to express the decay and misfortunes 
that had come upon the old theatre. Later, 
we recollect him as manager of the Broadway 
Theatre. Then he wore a prosperous look. 
His dark clothes, his gray hair, his grave and 
stately manner, gave him a ministerial air; 
a stranger would have pronounced him a cler- 
gyman or a banker, and a man of mark in 
his profession. These are reminiscences only 
of his personal appearance in the streets; as 
an actor he was much admired. We have 
never seen a King Henry, in “ Richard III.,” 
his equal; never a statelier and more solemn 
Ghost, in Hamlet; never a better Horatio— 
but hé was, and of course is, excellent in 
many parts ; a trained and competent actor— 
and, what is better, a man to command re- 
spect. 
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It is interesting to see how steadily | distinctly fresh methods come into popu- | 


the great “ woman movement” is advancing, 
and specially to observe that the women who 
are demanding all the privileges enjoyed by 
the male citizen not unfrequently exhibit a 
willingness to accept all his responsibilities. 
In order to show their capacity for doing all 
things that men do, two young women, of 
Scotland, had recently a scientific set-to in 
the ring, in which they exhibited quite as 
much pluck, if not so trained a skill, as the 
best prize-fighters display on these occasions. 
The young ladies went to the place selected 
accompanied by their respective backers and 
friends (of which sex these were the accounts 
do not state); seconds and a referee were ap- 
pointed, and the combat began, each fair one 
having, in imitation of her male exemplar, 
closely cropped her locks, golden or otherwise. 
The struggle went on with exact regard to the 
laws of the noble art, until tyrannical man, 
in the aspect of a police-officer, interrupted 
the performance, leaving the world forever in 
the dark as to which was the better combat- 
ant. The interposition of women in politics 
and affairs, you know, is to refine ruder man 
and extinguish his barbaric tastes! 

In England an unquestionably able 
set of writers and speakers is following out 
the essential doctrines of Carlyle, and insist- 
ing upon the merit of that system of govern- 
ment which inquires the most closely into 
the needs of the governed, and which seeks 
to apply remedies for as many ills as possible, 
either by absolute executive interference or 
by the making of stringent laws. These men 


insist on a patriarchal “able-man,” and, as 
Vernon Harcourt wittily calls it, “a grand- 


motherly government.” The chiefs of the 
school, or at least those who have most re- 
cently and prominently given utterance to its 
dogmas, are Mr. Froude and Sir Arthur Helps. 
Mr. Froude applied the doctrine of what we 
may call “ paternalism” to the policy which 
he thought England should adopt toward Ire- 
land, in his lectures in this country; while 
Sir Arthur Helps, in his “Thoughts on Gov- 
ernment,” betrays, in genial tone and ad- 
mirable English, how pleasant a general 
supervision by the state over the minutia 
of national life appears to one who has al- 
ways lived in the sunshine of the official 
countenance, and who writes his charming 
essays in a tower at Windsor, from which he 
may coseyly look out on thirteen counties, 
The thinkers who cogitate at the opposite 
pole are, whether consciously or not, the 
disciples of the political philosophy of Her- 
bert Spencer. Prominent among them are 
such men as Vernon Harcourt, Frederick 
Harrison, John Morley, and George H. Lewes. 
They look on Sir Arthur’s “paternal” gov- 
ernment rather as a “stepmotherly govern- 
ment,” abhor the continual making of laws 
for objects outside of what they regard as the 
proper sphere of legislation, oppose legisla- 
tion which imposes restrictions upon individ- 
ual action and moral responsibility, and think 
that the less there is of governing the better it 
will be for the progress of the intelligent races. 

How strangely stagnant dramatic 
literature is in America! While in England, 
notwithstanding the influx and the influence 
of French plays, not only new dramas but 





larity, here almost nothing is attempted. The 
theatre flourishes; never in our history has 


“Striking” is a term that has 
travelled from the working-men to the politi- 
cians. It means, when used in the august 


attendance at the play-house been so large, | halls of Congress, that money must come 


while the new theatres that go up continually 
in all parts of the country are almost legion. 
The profits made by actors are enormous ; 
and yet the splendid rewards that pertain to 
the theatre have failed to stimulate dramatic 
production. The few who do attempt to give 
us American plays do their work so badly 
that we cry them in mercy to desist; and, 
even while uttering this protest, we wonder 
what paralysis has come upon American ima- 
gination. A few years ago, England gave us 
the Robertson comedies, as fresh and charm- 
ing as newly-blown rose-buds; and now we 
have an entirely new divergence in the Gil- 
bert comedies—and still our dramatic genius 
remains unquickened. Fame and fortune 
await the coming dramatist. Why does he 
pause? And, while the coming dramatist— 
like the coming society novelist—pauses, we 
must perforce give our admiration to the ex- 
cellent novelties that come to us from abroad. 
Among these, Gilbert’s classical comedies are 
the most original; they open, indeed, a new 
chapter in dramatic art; they suddenly con- 
vert the stage into a vehicle for the diffusion 
of the highest classical, ethical, and poetical 
beauties, and show to what a supreme esthetic 
place the drama may attain. We invite the 
reader to peruse a full description of Mr. Gil- 
bert’s latest production, which he will find in 
the “ Miscellany” of this week. 

The English railway system has 
at least one advantage over ours—the travel- 
ler is not pestered, every five minutes during 
his journey, by venders of newspapers and 
smali wares. There, in each station, the 
handsome and well-supplied book-stall gives 
the traveller an opportunity to furnish him- 
self with the books or papers he may desire ; 
and then, once seated in the railway-carriage, 
he is secured from interruption. But here the 
railway companies sell the privileges of the 
cars to venders, and deliberately subject pas- 
sengers to a systematized annoyance, that, with 
proverbial American meekness, is submitted 
to without a murmur. Scarcely has the train 
left the station, ere a boy appears with an 
armful of papers. He is not content to walk 
through the train, quietly affording those who 
wish to purchase an opportunity to do so; 
but he thrusts his wares into everybody’s lap, 
and then immediately proceeds to gather them 
up. No sooner is the car canvassed for the 
newspapers, than the vender reappears with a 
supply of candy-parcels, and these are also 
similarly forced upon every one’s attention ; 
then come pop-corn, gum-drops, comic news- 
papers, almanacs, pamphlets of all sorts, 
dough-nuts and sandwiches, prize-parcels in 
which the lucky purchaser will find a ring— 
the list is almost interminable, the industry 
of the small boy worthy of a better cause, 
and the tax upon the traveller’s patience and 
endurance rendered almost intolerable. Rail- 
way managers permit these inflictions upon 
their helpless patrons for the sake of the 
small sum the tormentors pay for their privi- 
lege, and American travellers submit to the 
imposition and the nuisance rather than 
“ make a fuss.” 





down, or legislation injurious to the interests 
concerned will be secured. The president of 
the Union Pacific Railroad has made this term 
public property, and has shown us how the 
strikes are attempted by impecunious or specu- 
lative members of Congress. Do not these 
revelations establish the necessity of with- 
drawing from Congress its control over rail- 
way and other interests? When the time 
comes that railways may be constructed, ships 
built, canals dug, banks organized, merchan- 
dise bought and sold, all without the kindly 
supervision of government, our legislators 
will be without the opportunity to organize 
strikes, and the occupation of the lobby will 
depart. Meanwhile, until public wisdom dis- 
covers the remedy, we shall have at Washing- 
ton many and many a pretty showing of how 
legislation is bought and sold. 





Piterary Hotes. 


ESSRS. SHELDON & CO. publish, this 
week, a new and revised edition of 

Mr. Richard Grant White’s ‘‘ Words and their 
Uses’’—those excellent essays which (if we 
may borrow a form of praise from Mr. Buckle) 
should be hung in the nursery of every jour- 
nalist, and blazoned on the doors of every 
newspaper-office. Not that we would by any 
means imply that journalists are the only men 
who need to learn the English language, or 
even that they form the class most in need of 
such study, but they are responsible, as Mr. 
White tries to show, in his essay on “ News- 
paper English,” for the sins of many besides 
themselves. From the very writers who ought 
to teach, by their example, the greatest clear- 
ness, force, and grace of language, readers 
learn to murder their mother-tongue, with ac- 
companiments of barbarous torture of which 
they never would have dreamed unaided. It 
is among journalists that we shall look for the 
best results of Mr. White’s earnest defence 
of English. If we must wait until the book 
reaches the other classes whose vices it at- 
tacks before we see any effects ofits teachings, 
we are cynical enough to believe that we shall 
see Jittle improvement in our generation ; for 
it is a well-known psychological law that ordi- 
nary human minds are instinctively repelled 
by whatever is intended for their improve- 
ment. But the journalists, and especially the 
metropolitan journalists, some of these, thank 
Heaven! must read the book in the inevitable 
course of their professional duties ; and, in the 
spirit of an earnest missionary, who willingly 
spends a year in distributing tracts, if, per- 
chance, one soul may be saved thereby, we 
venture to hope that Mr. White’s book will at 
least make a few ashamed of “ writing down 
to their public,” and of corrupting the lan- 
guage of hundreds of ignorant readers for the 
sake of a few pretentious phrases. Then, per- 
haps, the happy days may come when we shall 
no longer find the wooden bridges at Chicago 
called “ ponderous ligneous lengths ;’’ when 
we shall not read that the victorious Prussians 
“ are singing the epithalamium at the gates of 
Paris ;’’ or that the Democrats have “held an 
al-fresco meeting in Apollo Hall.” We could 
furnish Mr. White with these instances from 
the columns of a journal not a hundred miles 
away; and, though the last two have fortu- 
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nately little to do with the English language, 
we earnestly recommend the passages to his 
well-known gentle criticism. There are minor 
points concerning which we disagree with Mr. 
White; he will not, of course, find unanimity 
among his readers; but we have said enough 
to show how heartily we welcome the new 
edition of *‘ Words and their Uses,’”’ and how 
much we rejoice that such a new edition should 
be called for by the public. 


“A Twofold Life,” translated, by M. 8., 
from the German of Wilhelmine von Hillern, 
is a most Germanic book—a phrase which will 
only convey a meaning, perhaps, to those fa- 
miliar with the reigning school of German lit- 
erature, but which to them will indicate, bet- 
ter than any explanation, the character of this 
novel. The literature of Germany to-day is 
full of such volumes of romance—from Auer- 
bach’s “‘ On the Heights” (which, by-the-way, 
has the unusual characteristic of ‘‘ reading bet- 
ter” in translation than in the original), to 
the least noteworthy of its imitators. There 
1s always a hero with the strongest tendencies 
toward psychological research ; who perpetu- 
ally analyzes himself; who determines where 
his sensual side ends, and where his spiritual 
side begins ; who is torn by conflicting emo- 
tions, where there seems but little necessity 
for conflict ; and who finally clears himself by 
an effort of will, in which he is assisted by the 
pure spirit of the heroine, from the meshes of 
the net-work of plot which he has carefully 
woven around himself, and comes forth un- 
scathed ; suggesting, perhaps, to the mind of 
the cynical reader the inquiry, ** Why didn’t 
he do it before, and save all this analyzed mis- 
ery?’? And there is a heroine—either a most 


gushing spirit, easily to be described by any 
one who has ever accompanied certain German 
young ladies on a moonlight excursion, and 


has heard them say, ‘* Ach/ wie schin/”—or | 


else a strong-minded and wayward creature, 
only to be tamed by love. Because we are 
somewhat weary of this type of books, we 
would not have it understood that we look 
upon “‘A Twofold Life” as by any means a 
weakly-conceived or feebly-written novel. On 


the contrary, it should stand high among its | 


class. Its title is remarkably candid, and 
points out at once the customary struggle we 
are to see fought out in the course of its story. 
The hero, Count Heinrich von Ottmar, has 
two natures, as carefully analyzed as might be 
expected; the author even separates them in 
name —‘* Heinrich, the cold thinker,” from 
“Henri, the careless bon vivant ;’’ and through- 
out the book Ottmar is called Heinrich when he 
is lofty, as one may say, and Henri when he is 


low—a method which guards against all pos- | 


sibility of mistake on the part of the reader, 
especially as the two names are printed in 
italics throughout the volume. We have not 
space to sketch the thread of plot which runs 
through the story, and is principally formed of 
the various miseries brought upon himself by 
Ottmar because he will not marry the heroine, 
whom he passionately loves ; though, as far as 
the reader can see, there is nothing of impor- 
tance to prevent the marriage at any point of 
the story, unless it be Ottmar’s political ambi- 
tion, which a love so intense would seem likely 
to overcome. Nor can we notice the heroine, 
who, to use a convenient social phrase, is 
“quite above most persons of her class” in 
similar books. On the whole, “‘A Twofold 
Life” is a very fair specimen of the modern 
German novel, and the translation is generally 
excellent. It is the type, not the particular 
work, that has wearied us. (Lippincott, pub- 
lisher. ) 








‘* A Passion in Tatters,” by Annie Thomas 
(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), is a novel describing 
the manners and customs of that singular 
society which we have never met with outside 
the pages of romance. One of the heroes, who 
is of course a member of the much-maligned 
British aristocracy, has “precisely that phy- 
sique which an artistic-minded girl is apt to 
endow her ideal with. He possessed in a rare 
degree the most splendid animal beauty, and 
the most subtle intellectual grace.”? Concern- 
ing the other hero, the heroine ‘ admitted” 
(though why “admitted”? when no one op- 
posed her ?) that “‘ Mr. Lyon had a suggestive 
face. He looks unhappy or discontented, or 
something.”’ The lady who thus lucidly de- 
scribes Mr. Lyon is herself “‘ beautiful, bright, 
fresh and glowiag as the July morning on 
which she is introduced to the reader.” But 
there is in her face ‘‘a certain look of unrest,” 
which now and then “‘ crops up and comes to 
the fore,” however that remarkable operation 
may be accomplished. Let the experienced 
reader take these characters, and the other in- 
gredients of a novel in the manner of certain 
English writers—let him mix them, and “in 
the caldron boil and bake’’ them; and he will 
produce “ A Passion in Tatters,” or something 
very like it. 


Messrs. Holt and Williams have added to 
their ‘* Leisure Hour Series” a novel, from the 
French of Mme. A. Craven, entitled “ Fleu- 
range.” We should be sorry to think that liv- 
ing French authors cannot write a quiet, do- 
mestic story without becoming dull, or to have 
it imagined that only the strong spices of 
George Sand could commend a French novel 
tous; but for some reason or other the recent 
French works we have read, which have seemed 
to aim at the treatment of pure and gentle do- 
mestic subjects, have wanted the vivacious and 
graceful power of the greater part of the na- 
tional literature, without having succeeded in 
gaining the quiet interest of such writings as 
those of Mrs. Craik, in English, or the Ger- 
man works of Marlitt. Excepting this want 
of vivacity, and the somewhat obvious attempt 
to draw a moral, ‘‘Fleurange’’ is a book of 
considerable merit; and we know that those 
faults we have pointed out will not appear as 
distinctly to many readers as to us. 


A second edition of Taine’s ‘* Philosophy 


| of Art’? has been published by Messrs. Holt 
| & Williams, and will be heartily welcomed by 


many who have of late found the greatest dif- 
ficulty in obtaining the book, the old edition 
having been for some time almost out of print. 
Mr. Durand, the translator, whose admirable 
translations have made all Taine’s works fa- 
miliar in this country, has thoroughly revised 
the volume, and, as he says in his preface, ‘* by 
bringing to bear the experience gained in the 
later works, has made it a great improvement 
on the previous edition.” 


The London Times makes the following 
statements in regard to the late Lord Lytton: 
“Every one must have been made aware, by 
the advertising columns of the press, that an- 
other novel by him is announced for publica- 
tion, and it is some consolation to know, as we 
happen to do, that he had himself expressed 
the very highest opinion of its merits. But we 
believe it will be a surprise to every one to 
learn that it was Lord Lytton who was the 
author of the ‘Coming Race,’ as well as the 
sparkling ‘ Parisians,’ now coming out in Black- 
wood, and happily, as we understand, left nearly 
finished.” 








Scientific Hotes. 


T is a well-known fact that, while a large 
volume of water thrown in a single and 
constant stream upon a fire will extinguish it, 
a less quantity delivered in fine jets often in- 
creases the conflagration. This may be ex- 
plained as follows: In the case of the large 
stream the surface attacked is so extended, 
and the supply so constant, that the sheet of 
water acts as an air-proof covering, by means 
of which the oxygen of the air is excluded from 
the burning surface, which is soon lowered to 
a point below that of ignition. In the case of 
the fine jets, however, the first result is the con- 
version of the spray into steam, which, in turn, 
is converted by direct contact with the heated 
mass into carbonic acid and hydrogen ; that is, 
the oxygen, if the water combines with the 
incandescent carbon of the wood, forms the 
carbonic acid, leaving the hydrogen—the sec- 
ond constituent of the water—free. The car- 
bonic acid is, in turn, decomposed into car- 
bonic oxide, which, together with the hydro- 
gen and certain hydro-carbons, are ignited, 
thus adding to the intensity of the flame. The 
fact that steam in contact with incandescent 
carbon is thus decomposed, is one readily de- 
monstrable, and has already been made to ren- 
der practical service. Mr. 8. P. Sharples, the 
newly-appointed State assayer for Massachu- 
setts, in a communication to the Boston Jour 
nal of Chemistry, describes the method which 
MM. Deville and Debray have adopted for 
obtaining hydrogen on a large scale. They 
pass steam over coke or charcoal heated to 
dull redness in a retort; if the temperature be 
not allowed to rise too high, the only prod- 
ucts are carbonic acid and pure hydrogen. 
By passing this mixture through ordinary lime 
purifiers, the carbonic acid is retained, forming 
carbonate of lime, while the hydrogen is per- 
mitted to pass into suitable receivers. When 
all is in readiness, this hydrogen may be re 
united to its old ally oxygen, the union of 
which produces a flame of intense heating pow- 
er, and, the result of thec ombustion being pure 
water, this, passing into the atmosphere as 
steam, returns again to the earth as condensed 
vapor, and in this, its original form, is again 
at the command of the remorseless chemist. 


It is seldom that a reward offered for scien- 
tific research is followed by more important 
and valuable results than those attending the 
strife after the Bréant prize. During the cholera 
epidemic of 1849, a prize of one hundred thou- 
sand francs was offered by M. Bréant for a 
specific remedy for that dreadful scourge, the 
precise terms of the offer being “‘ the discovery 
of the means of curing Asiatic cholera, or the 
indication of the precise causes of that dread- 
ful disease.”” Although no one has yet solved 
the problem to the satisfaction of the commit- 
tee, yet the inducement thus offered, and still 
open, has been sufficient to elicit every year 
most interesting and useful study, and the re- 
sults of these investigations are constantly ap- 
pearing in the form of valuable works on this 
subject. The authors of these have, from 
year to year, been rewarded by the French 
Academy, though as yet no one has been found 
worthy of the principal prize. When the con- 
sideration of one of these late essays was be- 
fore the Academy, one of the members, M. 
Bouilland, expressed the sentiments of that 
body regarding the award as follows: ‘‘ There 
remains for our civilization the difficult but 
glorious task of tracking the monster to its 
cradle, or rather to its lair, We are still 
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awaiting the advent of the Hercules on whom 
will devolve the glory of so noble, so meri- 
torious, so divine, a work ; but itis to be feared 
that in our day no such demi-god is likely to 
appear.”’ 


It is stated of Prof. Law, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, that, having one day during the hot 
weather observed a peculiar ropy appearance 
in the cream, which had risen upon the milk 
which was supplied him by a milkman, he was 
led to examine it under the microscope. These 
observations resulted in the discovery of nu- 
merous living organisms, of a character quite 
foreign to good milk; a careful survey of 
the dairy whence the milk was obtained 
disclosed nothing wrong — the dairy - house 
being well kept, and the cows apparently in 
good condition. But, on looking through the 
pastures, it was found that the only water to 
which the cows had access was that contained 
in a stagnant pool. Submitting some of this 
water to a similar microscopic examination, he 
discovered the same class of organisms as those 
found in the cream. The presence of like or- 
ganisms was also detected in blood taken from 
the cows. In order to arrive at more definite 
results, he next obtained a specimen of good 
milk, free from all organic impurities, and into 
this he put a drop of the water from the stag- 
nant pool. In a short space of time the 
milk developed an infinite number of these 
living organisms, and became similar in char- 
acter to that obtained from his milkman. Re- 
sults so clear and conclusive merit the atten- 
tion of all dairy-men; while the manner in 
which they were established illustrates the 
value of careful observation, followed by per- 
sistent and intelligent research. 


The numerous uses to which paper and 
paper-pulp are applied in the various depart- 
ments of general industry, form one of the 
most interesting chapters in the history of 
recent mechanical and chemical progress. We 
have paper doors and window-blinds, paper 
billiard-balls, boats, and wash-basins, paper 
clothes and curtains, and, not the least impor- 
tant, as recent experiments have demonstrated, 
paper car-wheels. From an exchange we learn 
that a Connecticut railroad is about to make 
trial of these’ new wheels, which have been 
known to car- builders for some time, though 
their general introduction has been hindered 
by the expense. These wheels are made 
by the following process: Sheets of com- 
mon straw-paper are forced into a compact 
mass by a pressure of three hundred and fifty 
tons. The solid mass of paper thus formed is 
placed in a lathe and turned perfectly round. 
After which, a hub is forced into a hole in the 
centre, under a pressure of twenty-five tons. 
This paper wheel, or disk, is now forced, under 
& pressure of two hundred and fifty tons, into 
a steel tire, with a one-half inch bevel upon 
its inner circumference. Two circular iron 
plates are then bolted on to the tire to keep 
the paper filling in place. By this arrange- 
ment the steel tire rests upon the paper only, 
and is thus rendered more elastic, a quality of 
great importance, as regards both the safety 
and comfort of travellers. 


The Secretary of the Interior has trans- 
mitted to Congress, with his approval, a let- 
ter addressed to him by Professor Hayden. In 
this letter Professor Hayden asks an appropri- 
ation of one hundred thousand dollars, to be 
expended during the coming summer in ex- 
ploring the eastern portion of the Rocky Moun- 
tain range in the Territories of Colorado and 
New Mexico, embracing a belt of country south 
of that recently explored by his able colleague 





Clarence King. In furtherance of certain oth- 
er explorations of kindred character, Professor 
Henry, in presenting the report of Professor 
J. W. Powell on the survey of the Colorado 
River, which he has been prosecuting under 
government aid, recommends that a further 
appropriation be made for continuing these ex- 
plorations. In addition to the numerous dis- 
coveries of coal, salt, and metals, which have 
been made, Professor Henry states that the 
last year’s work has developed a most remark- 
able series of faults and folds in the earth’s 
strata, which will be of the highest interest to 
the geologist. 


It is a fact well known to physicists that 
“if a tuning-fork, while vibrating, be held near 
to a properly-coustituted flame burning in the 
open air, the vibrations will be taken up by 
the flame, and may thus, by the aid of a proper 
contrivance, be rendered visible. In the course 
of certain investigations upon these singing 
flames, M. Peanette has discovered that, when 
the vibrating fork approaches the flame, the 
sound given out by the fork is considerably 
increased, as it it were placed in contact with 
the box of a stringed instrument. The sound 
acquires its greatest intensity when the flame 
is placed between the two branches of the fork. 
This phenomenon is analogous to the singing 
flame, only in such a case it is the flame that 
excites the vibratory movement of the tube, 
while in the case here mentioned it is the 
flame which takes up the vibrations from the 
fork, and, responding to them in unison, adds 
to the intensity of the tone produced.” 





The Boston Journal of Chemistry gives the 
following receipt for that beautiful and in- 
structive parlor experiment known as imita- 
tion frost-crystals: Dissolve four hundred and 
fifty-six grains of nitrate of lead in six fluid- 
ounces of water. If the solution is turbid, fil- 
ter through paper. Place the solution con- 
tained in a glass vessel on the table where it is 
intended to remain, and drop into it two hun- 
dred grains of sal-ammoniac—chloride of am- 
monium—in long, fibrous crystals. Soon 
small crystals of chloride of lead will form, 
and ascend through the denser liquid, present- 

“ing the appearance of an ascending snow- 
storm. When the lead is all precipitated, the 
crystals will begin to descend as a genuine min- 
iature snow-storm, forming grotesque masses 
resembling a winter’s landscape. Ifthe vessel 
containing the crystals is not disturbed, it of- 
ten preserves its beauty for weeks. 


The enhanced value which may be given to 
the crudest materials by the aid of ingenious 
mechanical manipulation, was recently strik- 
ingly illustrated at a meeting of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Sheffield, Eng- 
land. Messrs. Cocker & Brothers, of that city, 
exhibited a number of very minute watch- 
springs, with specimens of the steel wire from 
which the springs are manufactured. From a 
pound weight of this wire there can be pro- 
duced about five thousand gross of springs, the 
price of which averages fifty shillings a gross, 
thus amounting to twelve thousand five hun- 
dred pounds sterling in value. These springs 
are only the one thousandth part of an inch in 
diameter, and one pound weight of them would 
extend about nine miles. 


A contract has lately been signed between 
the directors of the St.-Gothard Railway, 
Switzerland, and M. L. Favre, of Geneva, for 
the boring of a new railway-tunnel through 
the Alps, which promises to surpass any thing 
of the kind yet attempted. It is to be over 
nine miles in length, and to cost two million 
pounds. It is to be completed in eight years, 








but, if sooner finished, the contractor is to re- 
ceive two hundred pounds for each day in ad- 
vance of the contract time. 


A French farmer has discovered a simple 
and effective preventive against potato-dis- 
ease. He introduces a small quantity of 
crushed tan-bark into each hole on planting 
the crop, and by this method has, for the last 
three years, been completely successful in pre- 
serving his fields free from the disease. 


The feasibility of constructing smoke-con- 
suming locomotive-engines has been conclu- 
sively established in England. As an evidence 
of this, it is stated that while two hundred 
trains a day pass the King’s-Cross station of 
the London Underground Railway, no com- 
plaint has as yet been made of smoke in the 
tunnel. 


Now that a union has been effected between 
the eastern end of the Hoosac tunnel and the 
central shaft, there remains between the shaft 
and the western end but a little more than half 
a mile to be bored through. The total length 
of the tunnel when completed will be a little 
more than four and three-quarter miles. 


Mr. 8. P. Sharples, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, has been appointed State assayer by 
Governor Washburn. Mr. Sharples has the 
reputation of being a careful and competent 
chemist, and, what is equally important, a 
man who can be érusted in any professional 
work, 


During the year 1872, the production of 
precious metals in the States and Territories 
west of the Missouri River reached a grand 
total of $60,451,737.93, an amount in excess 
of the yield during the preceding year of over 
$3,000,000. 


Mr. Eden, an in-door engineer in the Edin- 
burgh Telegraph-Office, is said to have invent- 
ed a system by which, with the existing instru- 
ments, it has been found practicable to send 
messages from both ends of a single wire si- 
multaneously. 


M. Borelly 1s the discoverer of the one hun- 
dred and seventeenth asteroid, which he de- 
tected at Marseilles Observatory on the 12th of 
September, 1871. 


Bome and Foreign Hotes. 


ly - Bishop of Manchester, in a recent ad- 
dress to the London police force, made 
the following excellent suggestion : “He un- 
derstood there was a temptation placed in the 
way of policemen to acquire a reputation for 
sagacity by leading on offenders into a trap, as 
he might say. He did not mean to say that 
any of his hearers had yielded to the tempta- 
tion to do any thing of the kind. But he 
asked policemen to try to prevent, instead of 
merely detecting, crime. ey must see many 
young lads and lasses of fourteen,, fifteen, or 
sixteen — of age, who were going to the 
bad; and was it not worth while for police- 
men to say a word, or do something in a friend- 
ly manner, to hinder these lads and Jasses from 
ollowing their evil course? If a policeman 
managed to rescue a boy or a girl from crime— 
and he, the bishop, was sure the police some 
times had chances of doing so—he would have 
done something that ought to give him satis- 
faction for the whole of his life, and something 
much more blessed than the apprehension of & 
confirmed criminal.” 


‘“‘Scar-faced Charley” is the cognomen 
given to one of the most desperate and daring 
of the Modoc Indians. A correspondent of & 
California — gives an account of one of his 
exploits at a fight on Lost River that is quite re- 
markable. ‘‘ When the firing first began, the four 
soldiers, who were trying to disarm him, fi 
at him at twenty paces, but not one of them 
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hit him. The old warrior fired, and at the first 
shot killed his man; then, beginning the most 
astonishing series of Indian somersaults and 
acrobatic feats, he retreated toward the water, 
at the same time loading his gun. Volley af- 
ter volley were fired after him, but so quick 
and ae like were his gyrations, that not 
a soldier could get accurate aim. Every once 
in a while, when he got his gun loaded, he 
would turn a back somersauit and shoot from 
under his legs as he turned, and, strange to say, 
he never missed. Although he had nearly fifty 

ards to retreat before he reached the water, 
he fired four times, killing one man and wound- 
ingthree. Reaching the river-bank, he plunged 
in and swam to the other side ; and, though the 
bullets flew after him thick and fast, he never 
received a scratch.”’ 


Mr. Evarts closed his remarks at the Tyn- 
dall banquet in New York with the following 
very happy hit: “‘An eminent German phy- 
sician, in a preface to a learned work, has as- 
serted, in entire good faith, that diseases and 
all the accidents which brought men under the 
care of the medical profession were all not 
evils, and not in themselves objects which re- 
quired care; but that the whole intent and pur- 
pose of the divine arrangement in the permit- 
ing of disease and these misfortunes was the 
training of able and learned pogewene. A 
magnificent idea! Applied to the learned pro- 
fession of the clergy, it at once accounts for the 
existence of moral evil, that this final good of 
the production of eloquent and learned clergy- 
men should be vouchsafed the human race. 
And, in my own profession, that all the misfor- 
tunes in men’s affairs, the loss of property and 
of character, and all that brings men to the 
lawyer’s office, finds its excuse and its justifi- 
cation in the brilliant result of the skilled and 
accomplished lawyer. And, bringing it to its 
last analysis, I propose to you, gentlemen, that 
the sun shines in order that Professor Tyndall 
may demonstrate it.’’ 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad of Vir- 
ginia is completed, forming another grand 
trunk-line across the Alleghanies. This road 
establishes direct communication between the 
James and the Ohio; the line passes through 
the fertile agricultural regions of Southern Vir- 
ginia, across the famed ‘‘ Piedmont” and 

Valley ’’ sections of Central Virginia; in the 
mountain-ranges it passes through immense 
deposits of iron-ores, and, in West Virginia, 
through the great coal-section of the Kanawha. 
As it emerges upon the Ohio, it reaches the 
wonderful grass and corn lands bordering upon 
that stream. The completion of the road is a 
very important event to Virginia, and opens 
an immense tract of country rich in resources 
hitherto almost inaccessible; it affords direct 
communication between tide-water and the 
great West as a line favorable for transporta- 
tion; and hence it cannot be doubted the new 
road will have a foremost place among the great 
leading railway routes of the country. 


St. Petersburg has recently been somewhat 
* excited by reports of a matrimonial alliance 

between the family of the czar and the British 
court; and it is said that one of the duties 
with which Count Schonvaloff, the intimate 
friend of the Emperor Alexander, was charged 
during his recent mission to London, was to 
ask Queen Victoria for the hand of her young- 
est daughter Beatrix for one of the Russian 

and-dukes. The overture, it is reported, 
owever, was rejected. It is also well known 
at St. Petersburg that the Empress Maria, who 
is about to set out for Italy, will stop on her 
journey thither for some time at Munich, as 
the gossips of the Russian capital assert, for 
the purpose of making a match between her 
only daughter and the eccentric King of Ba- 
Varia, 


It is well known that Alexander von Hum- 
boldt died in a state bordering on poverty. 
His financial embarrassments were caused by 
his loss, in 1848, of the sum of nine or ten thou- 
sand dollars in gold, which the King of Prus- 
sia had presented to him. At the time it was 
believed that the money had been stolen from 
the great savant ; but the police were unable to 
find any clew to its disappearance. Strange to 
say, ashort time since the gentleman now living 
in the house formerly occupied by Humboldt, 
found the money in a small box among some 
old rabbish in the cellar. How it got there 





puzzles Humboldt’s intimate acquaintances ex- 
ceedingly. 


A correspondent of the London Examiner 
oints out an error in Byron’s “‘ Giaour”’ as fol- 
ows: ‘* One naturally carries Byron in Greece, 

and, sitting one morning five years ago on the 
ruins of the supposed tomb of Themistocles, I 
marked the opening lines of the ‘Giaour:’ 

‘No breath of air to break the wave 

That rolls delow the Athenian’s grave, 

That tomb which, gleaming o'er the cliff, 

First greets the home-returning skiff 

High o'er the land he saved in vain, 

en shall such hero live again ? 

‘The tomb’ is on the lowest margin of the 
shore. Mr. Murray in his ‘ Guide’ notices its 
position, but not Byron’s error.’’ 


Richard Wagner’s theatre, at Baireuth, is 
making rapid progress, and those who have 
seen the building as it now appears express 
surprise at its truly colossal dimensions. Mean- 
while, Wagner has made a professional tour 
through Germany, the results of which he has 
published in a characteristic pamphlet. He 
sums up his opinion concerning the present 
state of dramatic and operatic affairs in the Fa- 
therland by declaring: ‘‘Every thing looks 
discouraging in the last degree; genius, even 
talents, are sadly wanting. Shallowness rules 
the hour everywhere. Oh, how glad the French 
would be if t ney only knew the truth about us 
in this respect!”? To which the Paris Figaro 
maliciously replies, ‘‘ We are glad, dear maes- 
tro, we are glad /”’ 


The London Graphic finds amusement and 
a lesson in local names in the following an- 
nouncement which it copies from a Chicago 
paper: ‘** The ladies of Ravenswood will give 
an nap oe and sociable next Tuesday 
evening at the Congregational Church. The 
proceeds are to be appropriated to the comple- 
tion of the church building.’ Fancy an oyster- 
supper in a church! combined, too, with a 
‘sociable,’ an institution with which we are 
not acquainted, but which suggests the idea of 
a ‘free-and-easy.’ The nature of the enter- 
tainment is doubtless decorous and in good 
taste, and the cause is unquestionable.”’ 


Perhaps the “ goodiest’’ prospectus ever 
issued in anticipation of the first appearance of 
a new eriodical, was that announcing the is- 
sue of No. 1 of The Day of Rest, the new Lon- 
don Sunday journal. It was not only goody, 
it was gushing. Take the opening of the third 
paragreph: ‘ Rest, Love, Joy, these are three 
of the sweetest words known to mortal or im- 
mortal lips, and we would inscribe them upon 
our gates in every form and line of invitation,” 
the prospectus adding thereupon immediate- 
ly: * These are not graces in themselves, how- 
ever, but only as they are grafted on the stem 
of faith, zeal, self-abasement, and diligence.” 


America has at last a queen! The wife of 
King Ferdinand of Portugal, who abdicated 
several years ago, is a Boston girl. Her name 
is Eliza Hensler. Her father was a German 
shoemaker in the ‘* Hub,’ and the daughter, 
who had a very fine voice, was educated for the 
operatic stage. She sang in New York at the 
Academy of Music fifteen or sixteen years ago. 
King Ferdinand made her acquaintance first at 
Lisbon, where she was engaged at the Royal 
Opera House, and married her in 1869 in Paris. 


“Tt has been wittily said,” says the Times, 
“that as much capital is necessary to write a 
history as to start a grocery-business. The 
great historians of the world have all leisure 
and ample properties. In like manner, to be 
an eminent discoverer in science, a man must 
have the fruits of a good income—time and 
means to study and experiment, and a support 
outside of his intellectual pursuits.” 


Miss Eliza Cook, the poetess, since the re- 

ort of her death recently at Deptford, Eng- 
and, has received upward of three hundred 
letters from all ranks and classes of people, the 
highest as well as the lowest, quite as cordially 
as the middle or professional representatives 
of her very miscellaneous body of readers, 
evidencing toward her the keenest sympathy 
and admiration. 


A colored juggler, named Henry Buck, who 
performed for several months in a Parisian cir- 
cus, was arrested a few weeks ago on a charge 
of highway robbery. He confessed that he had 





committed that crime, as well as many other 
similar ones. He said he was a native of Vir- 
ginia, and had travelled with Van Amburgh’s 
circus all over the United States, and lived for 
several years in New York as proprietor of a 
restaurant. 


The erection of the Gilbert Elevated Rail- 
way in New York will, in all probability, lead 
to the annexation to the city ofthe wilderness of 
towns in the lower part of Westchester County, 
a movement made before the road was pro- 
jected ; and plans are now afoot to consolidate 

rooklyn with the metropolis. If these pro- 
jects are carried out, New York will nearly 
ouble her population. 


The Emperor of Austria is warmly praised 
by the liberal organs of that country for the 
excellent election law which he has sanctioned. 
Under that law the reactionary party will be 
unable to obtain a majority in the Reichsrath, 
and henceforth the existence of the present 
free constitution of the empire will be no longer 
endangered. 


A Western court refused lately to protect 
the trade-mark of a certain cosmetic, on the 
ground that it is a “‘dangerous and poisonous 
compound.” This seems to be a just decision, 
for it would be manifestly wrong to give legal 
countenance to a ay me deleterious to 
health ; yet it has the effect of throwing open 
the market to all manner of imitations of the 
compound, which can yaoy | be less ‘* dan- 
gerous and poisonous ” than the original. 


The Vienna police has recently broken up a 
number of establishments in that city, purport- 
ing to have been formed for the purpose of 
representing foreign manufacturers and mer- 
chants who are unable to reach the Austrian 
capital at an early day, prior to the opening of 
the great Industrial Exposition. In one of 
these swindling-places numerous letters with 
valuable enclosures from parties in the United 
States were found. 


The Spanish papers give horrible details 
about the outrages perpetrated by the Carlist 
leaders in the northern part of the peninsula. 
They say that these horrors surpass in atrocity 
any thing that has ever happened during the 
numerous civil commotions in Spain since the 
beginning of the century, and they demand 
that the government should take inexorable 
reprisals. 


It is said that the Prince of Wales had a 
serious quarrel with his royal mother in regard 
to the funeral of Louis Napoleon. The prince 
was desirous of sepeumng personally among 
the mourners, and the queen deemed his pres- 
ence on that occasion improper. The decision 
of the cabinet was invoked, and it was unfa- 
vorable to the prince. So he stayed at home. 


Readers of ‘* Edwin Drood” will remember 
the description of the opium-eater as he is 
found at the East End, London. The stead 
influx of the Chinese into that quarter has mul- 
tiplied the victims to the vice, and the houses 
in which they are accommodated. These lat- 
ter are of a very low character, and are mostly 
kept by Chinese. 

A Milanese journal enumerates twelve com- 
posers who have set ‘“ Romeo and Juliet” to 
music: Benda, Dresden, 1772; Schwanberg, 
Brunswick, 1782; Marescalchi, Rome, 1789; 
Rumling. Carlsberg, 1790; Dalayrac, Paris, 
1792; Steibelt, Paris, 1793; Zingarelli, Milan, 
1796; Guglielmi, 1816; Vaccai, 1826; Bellini, 
1830; Marchetti, 1865; Gounod, 1867. 


The Russian Government owns one-half of 
all the daily papers published in that country ; 
and it has pany Eanes a controlling in- 
terest in M. Katkoff’s famous Moscow Gazette, a 
journal which is said to have a larger circula- 
tion than that of all the other Russian political 
newspapers together. 


Up to January, 1872, the New York Central 
Park had cost the city twelve and a half million 
dollars; but, since the park was commenced, 
the taxable property in three wards in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the park has increased 
in valuation from twenty-six million to nearly 
one hundred and eighty-six million dollars. 


, Vienna has thirteen ye papers, which are 
generally considered the ablest of any journals 
published in the German language. Their ag- 
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value is estimated at nearly three mill- 
‘on dollars.” 


The whole number of new books and pam- 
ihlets published in England during 1872 was 
814, out of which, notwithstanding the popu- 

lar taste for fiction, there were but 744 works 
of that nature for adult reading, and but 236 
juveniles. 


The Queen of Denmark says that all of her 
children are so healthy because she nursed 
them herself, and, if other queens did like- 
wise, mortality among the scions of royal 
houses in Europe would not be nearly as 
great as it is now. 

Kaulbach is painting a colossal picture of 
the Deluge for the Vienna Exposition. 

Gustave Doré has nearly finished three 
large pictures for exhibition in London. 


The Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 








EBRUARY 1.—Terrific snow-storm in the 
British Isles, and fearful gales along the 
coast, causing much disaster toshipping. The 
steamer Clan Alpine wrecked on Bias head, 
with the loss of thirteen lives, The ship 
Sarah wrecked near Balbriggan, Ireland, four- 
teen of her crew perishing. Other minor 
wrecks, with loss of life. 

The Royal Military Academy, at Woolwich, 
destroyed by fire. 

The Portuguese Government interferes in 
a railway-strike by which travel is suspend- 
ed, and compels the employés to resume work. 

The Court of Common Pleas, in Philadel- 
phia, refuse to grant the Crédit Mobilier a de- 
cree of dissolution. 

Mrs. Schumann arrested at Peoria, Ill. 
charged with poisoning to death her husband 
and son. 

Death of Harriet L. Shaw, third victim in 
the Shaw poisoning case. 

The House passes the Montana Indian war 
claims, and appropriates one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars of the Japanese fund 
as prize-money to sailors who bombarded 
Japanese forts in 1863. 

Death of Matthew F. Maury, famous sci- 
entist, and author of “‘ Physical Geography of 
the Sea,”’ 9! commander in the Dnited 
States Navy, and, later, commander in the Con- 
federate service. 


Frsrvary 2.—Railroad accident at Stafford, 
England ; several persons killed and wounded. 
ntelligence of a hurricane at Aspinwall, 
18th ult. ; three lives lost, seven vessels dam- 
aged or sunk, and the Pacific-Mail wharf and 
much merchandise destroyed. 

Dispatch of an attempted insurrection at 
Hayti, to prevent the election of a president ; 
sixteen ringleaders arrested, and tive executed. 

Official statement that but eleven Interna- 
tionalists were arrested at Montmartre, France, 
all of whom have been released except two or 
three. 

The Secretary of the Treasury authorizes 
the purchas at New York, of one million dol- 
lars’ worth of bonds on each Wednesday, and 
the sale of one million five hundred thousand 
dollars of coin on each Thursday, during Feb- 


ruary. 

‘The captain and crew of the Murillo arrest- 

< at Cadiz, charged with sinking the North- 
eet. 


Fesrvary 8.— Report contradicted that 
Fort Hessar, in Afghanistan, had been cap- 
tured under Russian instigation. 

President Thiers declines to accept the pro- 
posed limitation of his powers by the constitu- 
tional project of the Committee of Thirty. 

Boiler- explosion in the American Iron- 
works, near Pittsburg ; seven killed, and over 
thirty injured. A similar explosion at a foun- 
dery at Conshohocken, Pa.; eleven killed 
several injured. An explosion ina rolling-mill 
at Syracuse, N. Y.; eight injured, but one se- 
riously. 

The House authorizes the President to ap- 
point a committee to investigate the Utah 
question. 

Charles a, of Hoboken, charged with 
killing the own man found murdered 
near the Elysian Fields, 





Trial of Mrs. Wharton, in Annapolis, Md., } ment for publishi 


for poisoning, terminates ; jury disagree. 


Fesrvary 4.—Intelligence of terrible earth- 
quake-shocks on the island of Samos, Greece, 
lasting four days, and causing great loss of life 
and ona, 

eather in England intensely cold; one 
hundred persons reported to have frozen to 
death on 2d, 3d, and 4th inst. Rise in the 
price of coal, causing suspension of work in 
many founderies. 

arlists extend their lines in Northern 
Spain, and the insurrection reported as assum- 
ing formidable ——, ail communica- 
a etween Spain and Paris for a 
week. 

Prince Bismarck asks the German Federal 
Council for forty-five million thalers for naval 
defences. He also introduces a bill imposing a 
tax upon soe a ney , 

The House refers the testimony in the 
Crédit Mobilier, affecting members of the Sen- 
ate, to that body, and five senators are ap- 
pointed to investigate the charges. 

Railroad accident near Guthrie, Ky.; two 
persons killed, twelve injured. 

William Schaefer murders his wife and then 
commits suicide, New York. 

Grand farewell banquet to Professor Tyn- 
dall, New York. 

Death, in Philadelphia, of John H. Selwyn, 
comedian. 


Fesrvary 5.—Intelligence of the crowning 
of Lunalilto, King of the Hawaiian Islands, 
18th ult. 

The Spanish authorities at Cadiz 
the Murillo guiltless of runnin, own the 
Northfleet. The British consul Semende the 
issue of a writ of attachment against the 
steamer. 

Report of the defeat of the Carlists at Aya; 
two hundred insurgents killed, two hundre 
taken prisoners, and arms and ammunition 
captured. Eighty insurgents beg for amnesty 
from the crown. 

Robert Bowles, banker, acquitted of the 
argo of fraud in the London Central Criminal 

ourt. 

Report that colliers, on strike in South 
Wales, have threatened several owners of 
mines with assassination, in case coolies are 
imported to supplant them. 

eath of Mrs. Shaw, fourth victim in the 
Shaw poisoning case. 

Christopher Rafferty sentenced to be hanged 
for the murder of Policeman O’ Meara, ¢t Chi- 
e 


ronounce 


ago. 

Franklin B. Evans, tried at Exeter, N. H., 
for the murder of Georgiana Lovering, sen- 
tenced to be hanged. 


Frsrvuary 6.—Intelligence of the capture of 
three Polynesian slavers, by the British sloop- 
of-war Basilisk. 

Dispatch of the wreck of the schooner 
James Bayley, and loss of eight of her crew. 

Intelligence of the raging of the cholera at 
several places in Russia and Hungary. 

New planet of the tenth magnitude discov- 
ered by Dr. Peters, of Clinton, N. Y. 

The British Parliament reassembles, when 
the queen’s speech is read, referring to the 
African slave-trade, the Eastern question, and 
the San Juan and Geneva arbitrations. 

The Committee of Thirty of the French As- 
sembly agree to modify the constitutional pro- 
ject as regards the powers of Thiers. 

The Senate passes the Consular and Diplo- 
matic Appropriation Bill. The House adopts 
a bill to buil eight .sloops-of-war, and appro- 
priates thirty thousand dollars for expenses of 
election investigations in Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Kansas. ‘The Post-Office Appropriation 
Bill is cut down a million anda half. A resolu- 
tion passed authorizing the Wilson Committee 
to consider and act on the testimony taken by 
the Poland Committee on the Crédit-Mobilier 
frauds. 

Death of Rev. William Starrs, Vicar-General 
of the Archdiocese of New York. 

Death of James Henry Coffin, LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, Lafayette College, East- 
on, Pa. 

Frsrvary 7.—Dispatch that General Loza- 
da, rebel leader and communist, had been de- 
feated in battle before Guadalaxara and Mazat- 
lan, Mexico, and had fied toward Tepic. 

port that an editor in Posen, Germany, 
had been sentenced to four months’ imprison- 





an article styled “‘ The 
Battle with God’s Church.” 


Intelligence of the loss of Italian bark 
Emile Castel Marie, off New-England coast, 
one of the crew escaping by boat. 

Mary Hoy fatally wounded by her husband, 
Charles Hoy, in New York. 

— higher, fluctuating between 113} and 








Hotices. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES.—Mts. 
J. P. Mittarp, New Hamburg, N. Y., has used her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine since June, 
1862, doing the family sewing for six persons, and mak. 
ing the bedding for a steamboat, without a cent for re- 
pairs; it now works as well as when first used. Sce 
the new Improvements and Woods’s Lock-Stitch 
Ripper. 


TO INVESTORS.—To those who wish 
to reinvest Coupons or Dividends, and those who wish 
to increase their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recommend the Sev- 
en-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Cc y, as well d and unusually productive.— 


ss 


Jay Cooks & Co. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. Y. 




















APPLETONS’ HAND-BOOKS OF 
American Travel. I. WESTERN TOUR. IL 
SOUTHERN TOUR. III. NORTHERN AND 
EASTERN TOUR. The three volumes cover every 
portion of the country; afford a complete guide to 
every city and every place of interest, and give full 
descriptions of every route of travel. Each volume 
accompanied with maps. Price, $2.00 each. 





APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE, 
published semi-monthly, with Maps, gives complete 
Time-Tables of all American Railroad Routes. Price, 
25 cents. 





SPICY. ANovel. By Mrs. M.J. Lams. 
With Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper covers, price, 
$1.00; cloth, $2.50. 





LAKEVILLE. A Novel of Western 
Society. Forming the tenth volume in Appletons’ 
“Library of American Fiction.” With Illustrations. 
8vo. Paper, price, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. (early 
ready.) 





COFFEE: its History, Cultivation, and 
Uses. By Rosert Hewitt, Jr. Illustrated with 
Chromo-lithograph Woodcuts and a Map of the World. 
1 vol., 8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 





RECENT DISCUSSIONS IN SCI- 
ence, Philosophy, and Morals. By Hersert Sren- 
cer, author of “First Principles,” ‘‘ The Principles 
of Biology,” etc. New edition. 1 vol., r2mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50 

The present revised edition of ‘‘ Recent Discus 
sions” contains six additional articles, and completes 
the first collection yet made of Mr. Spencer's miscel- 
laneous essays. 





STONES OF THE TEMPLE: 1, 
Lessons from the Fabric and Furniture of the Church. 
By Watrer Frey, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated with 
60 Engravings. 1vol.,z2mo. Price, $2.50. 

“The following chapters are an attempt to explain, 
in very simple language, the history and use of those 
parts of the phen ny bh oe ich most persons 
are familiar. They are not written with a view to as 
sist the student of Ecclesiastical Art and Architecture 
—for which purpose the works of many learned writers 
are available—but simply to inform those who, from 
having paid little attention to such pursuits, or from 

prejudice, may have misconceived the ongin and 
design of much that is beautiful and instructive in God’s 
house.” —Z.rtract from Preface. 
















































































